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FOME B: Savings Loan | 
ASSOCIATION 
of MINNEAPOLIS 


Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 

I offer a variety of safe investments guaranteed by this 
Association. City Mortgazes, Coupon Certificates, and 
Collateral Trust Gold Ponds. The latter secured by a 
special deposit with a trust company of First Mort- 
gages on City property in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul exclusively, at the rate of 160 per cent. of 
Mortgages for every bond issued. 

Interest from six to eight per cent. 


FosSirese * H.F.NEWHALL eastern Stice 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


{3 Persons who have made unsatisfactory investments 
in Minneapolis or St. Paul are invited to correspond with 
me. Perhaps I can be of service.._463 


ANTED.—BY A YOUNG WOMAN, A POSI- 

tion as nurse, caretaker, or companio” to an 

invalid or elderly lady. keferences ex- 
Address M., 1493 N. 55th St., Philad a. 
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charge of boarding-house in city. Address 
, this Office. 
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The Alumni Association 


OF FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL 


have arranged with 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, LL.D., 


for a Shakesperean Reading, ‘‘ The Merchant of 
Venice.” to be given at their third annual midwin- | 
ter reunion, to be held in the New Century Drawing 
Room. 124 8. 12th street, Fhi'ad’a, fecond month 9, | 
1894, at 8 o’clock p. m. ‘Admission 50 ceuts. 


Former students and Friends of the School are | 
pesieorts invited, and a general invitation is >x- | 
nded to al. Tickets can b: obtained of any of | 
the Governing Committee, to wit: 
Wm. ©. Coles, President, Moorestown. N. J. 
Walter J. Cooper. V. Pres't, 1819 Spring warden St. 
Jos. E..-Haines, Treasurer, Fnends’ Central School. 
Jennie A. Ambler Secretary, 905 N. 5th st., Philad’a. 
Jeannette Leopold, '682 Franklin St.. Philad’a. 
Hannah B. Price, 1512 Poplar St., Philad‘a 
Anna W. Cloud, 1544 Centennial’ Ave., Philad’ a. 
Davis L. Lewis, ‘Lansdowne, Pa. 
E. B. Mevarthy, 813 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
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Ready Twelfth mo. 15th, 1893. 


Quaker Poems 


A Collection of Verse relating to the Society 
of Friends, gathered from all sources, 
and edited with Introduction and Notes, 
by Charles Francis Jenkins. 


About Sixty Poems of great variety of subject, 
from over forty authors, tllustrative of the prin- 
ciples of the Society—its history, personelle, asso- 
citations, customs, etc. Permission has been ob- 
tained from the publishers to use selections from 
Whitter, Bayard Taylor, Holmes, Longfellow ; 
while English poets are represented by Chas, 
Lamb, William Wordsworth, Robert Southey, 
Wm. Howitt, Bernard Barton and others. 


FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS, made expressly for 
this book, some of which are original draw- 
ings, others are from pairtings, photographs 
and prints, selected trom the largest and best 
collections. Portrait ot George Fox from the 
| Gonating by Sir Peter Lely. also portraits of 

Penn, Whittier, John Bright, Lucretia 
| Mott, and of other well-known Friends to 
whom poems refer. 


Nearly 300 ort —- 12 mo., well printed on 
good paper, neatly bound in cloth, gold side let- 
tering and design. $2.00. Will be sent postpaid 


| on receipt of price. 
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World’s Parliament of Religions. 


The wonderful story of its Proceedings at the 
Worla’s Columbian Exposition pictur- 


esquely presented. Edited by J. H. Bar- 
rows, D. D. 


Published in two volumes, containtng 812 pages 
each ; 230 illustrations. 


The Greatest Book of the Day. 


The book is now ready and orders filled without 
delay. Donot be deceived by infe:ior publications, 
Price reduced to $5.00 cloth, and $7.50 leather, 


prepaid. 

"Tate ot this work will be made from time to 
time in this paper. Sold only by subsc:iption 

Subscriptions taken and correspondence solicited 
by the undersigned. 

CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Il. 
With Caxton Publishing Company. Sole Agents 


| for a 


| The History of the Parliament of Religions, 


Edited by Dr. JoHnN HENRY Barrows, 


is now ready for delivery. Subscriptions sent to 
Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia, will be 
promptly filled by 
BENJAMIN SMITH. 
Also General Agent for Bucks County, Pa. 
— estown, Pa. 





"Thomas H. Speakman, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


26 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHI\. 
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Swarthmore Sie, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1893. 
women, leading to ‘ lassical, 
and Literary degrees 
and libraries. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES (bk GARMO, Ph. U., President. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Ai Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Thorough work; good care; mode ate charges; 
ymnasium; laboratory; vocal culture; music. 
pils are admitted whenever a vacaucy occurs. 
For circulars apply to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Machine shop-, laboratories, 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists; 
three courses of stndy, the Scientific. the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, ngateal. and biological 
laboratories; manual trainit Special care will 
be given to the moral and solitons training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


& bensting and _ ke See sexes. —_ 
courses preparing for admission to an 

or furnishing a good business education. “Thescheel 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, | ong Island. 


Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. | 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secreta 
Glen Cove, Long sland. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


An Elementary and High School for Boarding 


and Day Pupils of both sexes. College preparatory. 
For Catalogue, address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent ootes of instruc.ors. 
Prepares for business or college 


m moe York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, add 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN ew 
Chappaqua, N 


EDWIN 2 ‘ATKINSON, 
REAL ESTATE, 
1022 Betz Building, Philadelphia. 


The Care of Personal and Real Property. 
Estate for Inv estments. 


97 Years’ Record. 


$20,250,000 REPAID. 


Real 


Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. | 


Wilt Coilect or Foreciose Defaulted Mortgages. 


. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


FRIENDS’ 


Ful: College Courses for young men and voung 
Engineering, Scientific, 





ealthfully and | 
easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour | 


| 1027 Market 8t., 
| Philadelphia. They shuld be p 


known, a card may be placed in 
| They svould also be marked on the oulside with | 
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cons WILLIAM HEACOCK, 228 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


For Dry Goods ~ 


——THE BEST PLACE I8s-—— 


Telephone 4036. 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 


STREETS. 


| exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 


inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
} 


the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly | 


| as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 


| Aid of the South Carolina Schools. 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | 


| or both of the two schools for the Colored People in 


For the information of those desiring to aid either 


South Carolina, at Aiken and Mount Pleasant, as 


recommended by Friends’ Union for Philauthropic 
| Labor, the following information is given : | 


FUNDS. 


In Philadelphia Yearly Meetin: 


. money intended 
for the aid of the schools, acco’ 


ing as one or the 


| other may be most in need, should be sent to the | 
Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s sub- | 


committee on “The Colored People,” William c. 
Biddle, ». O. Box 898, Philadelphia. 
If it be desired to xend particularly to the Mount 


| Plea-ant School, Henry M Laing, #0 North 3d St., 


Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. 
“ BARRELS.” 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co., 
Philadelphia 

Karrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 
Schoo! may be sent to the care of Henry M. Laing, 
30 North 34 St., Philadelphia. 

Nore.—These barrels should be poets as far as 

ainly marked as 


for the school for which they are intended They 


| should have, inside, the names of the contributors, 
| so they may be acknowledged, when received in 


South Carolina. (If thos: sending prefer to be un- 


de to that effect.) 


name of sender or place from which they are 
rent. 

The articles sent are usually second-hand. Many 
| such. of tittle value to the givers, can be put to 
good use at the schools, and are urgently solicited 
| fine do not send things entirely worn out. and 


' which are therefore of no use or value auywhere. 


|vory« 
» QOAP 


‘Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 


°IT FLOATS= 


wet 
FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., CIN’TI, 


- 





- MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Capital (subscribed),. . . - Onnnnenee 
oa (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 

50,000.00 


Sadvided 3 Profits,. . |: 6,231.14 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on M and Approved Collateral. 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 

pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
| wards, per annum. 


JosErH R. RHOoADs, President. 

| Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 

ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
| Ww. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 
» J. Bolton Winpenny. 
0ads, Elwood Becker, 
Edwin 8. Dixon. 
Thomas R. Gill. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverin 
Standard Saste. a“! Philadelphia. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF THE FRIENDS. 
Il. 


it is not in entire uniformity of religious opinions that 
the harmony and prosperity of the church must be sought, 
Jor the indwelling and government of the spirit of Christ 
can alone enable his dedicated followers ‘‘ to keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace.”’ 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


This admirable paragraph js from the conclusion of Samuel M. 
Janney’s “ History of Friends,’’ With these words he closes the work 

We have heretofore given a brief biographical note of S. M. J. 
He was born in Loudoun county, Va., First month 11, 1801, and 
died there Fourth month 30, 1880. 
in 1832, and became soon a valued minister of the Society. His 
greatest service to it is contained in his books, of which the most 
important are his “ Life of William Penn,” “ Life of George Fox,”’ and 
“ History of Friends.” All these exhibit merits which represent his 
own character,—simplicity, accuracy, and catholic and conciliatory 
temper. No one writer in the Nineteenth Century has rendered a 
greater service,—if as greut,—to the Society of Friends, as Samuel M. 
Janney. 


Correction.—In the note, last week, it was stated, by a misprint, | 


that George Fox died in 1680. It should have been 1690. 


SONG OF THE SILENT LAND. 
INTO the Silent Land! 
Ah! who shall lead us thither ? 
Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 
And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand. 
Who leads us with a gentle hand 
Thither, O thither, 
Into the Silent Land ? 


Into the Silent Land! 

To you, ye boundless regions 

Of all perfection! Tender morning visions 

Of beauteous souls! The Future’s pledge and band! 
Who in Life’s battle firm doth stand, 

Shall bear Hope’s tender blossoms 

Into the silent Land! 


O Land! O Land! 

For all the broken hearted 

The mildest herald by our fate allotted, 

Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand, 

To lead us with a gentle hand 

To the land of the great departed, 

Into the Silent Land. 

—Longfellow. 


NEW DETAILS CONCERNING JOHN WOOLMAN. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


A paper read by Barclay White before the Burlington county (New 
Jersey) Lyceum of History, Twelfth month 1, 1893. 
AxoutT the twenty-third year of his age he was recognized 
by his Society as an approved Minister of the Gospel, 
and in company with other ministering Friends made 
several extended religious visits. After his return from 
one of these through Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas, he notes: ‘‘ Two things were remarkable to 
me in this journey. First, in regard to my entertain- 
ment. When I drank, ate and lodged free-cost with peo- 
ple who lived in ease on the hard labor of their slaves, I 
felt uneasy ; and as my mind was inward to the Lord, I 
found, from place to place, this uneasiness return upon 
me at times, through the whole visit. 
bore a good share of the burden, and lived frugally, so 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 13, 1894. 


He first appeared in the ministry | 


| a matter fixed on my mind.”’ 


| 1749 was married to Sarah Ellis. 





Where the masters | 


f JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXII. No. 1104. 


that their servants were well provided for, and their labor 
moderate, I felt more easy; but where they lived in a 
costly way, and laid heavy burdens on their slaves, my 
exercise was often great, and I frequently had conversa- 
tion in private concerning it. Secondly, this trade of 
importing slaves from their native country being much en- 


| couraged amongst them, and the white people and the 
| children so generally living without much labor, was fre- 
| quently the subject of my serious thoughts { and I saw, in 

these southern provinces so many vices and corruptions, 


increased by this trade and this way of life, that it ap- 
peared to me as a dark gloominess hanging over the land, 
and though now many willingly ran into it, yet in future 
the consequences will be grievous to posterity! I express 
it as it hath appeared to me, not at once, or twice, but as 
Truly! there was a 
Prophet in Mount Holly at that time and we the poster- 
ity, have borne in sorrow and anguish and are still suffer- 
ing the grievous consequences as foreseen by him. 

About the year 1746 he left the service of the Mount 
Holly merchant. From one of whose employés, a tailor 
working in the store, with consent of their master, 
Woolman had learned that trade, as he records: ‘‘ ex- 
pecting by that business and a little retailng of goods to 
get a living in a plain way without the load of great busi- 
ness; I saw that a humble man with the blessing of the 
Lord, might live on a little ; and where the heart was set 


| on greatness success in business did not satisfy the crav- 


ing; but that commonly with an increase of wealth the 
desire of wealth increased. There was a care on my 


| mind so to pass my time that nothing might hinder me 


from the most steady attention to the voice of the true 
Shepherd.”’ 

In 1747 he purchased of Peter Andrews eleven acres 
and three perches of land, a portion of a larger tract 
which Andrews had bought of Elizabeth Estaugh, and in 
There were born to 
them two children, Mary, in 1750, who in 1771 married 
John Comfort, son of Stephen Comfort, of Falls town- 
ship, Bucks county, Pa., and William, born and died in 
1754- 

He writes in his journal, ‘‘ Until this year 1756, I con- 


| tinued to retail goods, besides following my trade asa 


tailor ; about which time I grew uneasy on account of my 
business growing too cumbersome. I began with selling 
trimmings for garments, and from thence proceeded to 
sell cloths and linens ; and at length, having got a con- 
siderable shop of goods my trade increased every year, 
and the road to large business appeared open ; but I felt 
a stop in my mind.’’ ‘* Through the mercies of the Al- 
mighiy, I had in a good degree learned to be content 
with a plain way of living. I had but asmall family, and 
on serious consideration, I believed Truth did not require 
me to engage in much cumbering affairs.’’ 

‘*It had generally been my practice to buy and sell 
things really useful ; things that served chiefly to please 
the vain mind in people, I was not easy to trade in ; 
seldom did it ; and whenever I did I found it weakened 
me as a Christian.’’ 

‘* The increase of business became my burthen ; for 
though my natural inclination was towards merchandise, 
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yet I believed truth required me to live more free from 
outward cumbers ; and there was now a strife in my mind 
between the two; and in this exercise my prayers were 
put to the Lord, who graciously heard me, and gave me a 
heart resigned to His holy will. I then lessened my out- 
ward business, and as I had opportunity, told my custom- 
ers of my intentions, that they might consider what shop 
to turn to ; and ina while I wholly laid down merchan- 
dise, following my trade as a tailor, myself only, having 
no apprentice. I also had a nursery of apple trees, in 
which I employed some of my time in hoeing, grafting, 
trimming, and inoculating.’’ 

Such conduct in a merchant, of voluntarily endeavor- 
ing to lessen the amount of a profitable and increasing 
business with a reasonable prospect for the accumulation 
of wealth, is so contrary to the usual procedure in busi- 
ness, that we cafnot but be interested in knowing where 
in Mount Holly John Woolman built up the large and 
profitable business mentioned. 

The purchase of land from Peter Andrews was made 
two years prior to his marriage and about the time he 
commenced business on his own account ; the same tract 
of land was sold by him to Benjamin Andrews in 1760, 
four years after ‘‘ the stop in his mind’’ in regard to ex- 
tending business and his conclusion to confine his busi- 
ness to the tailor’s trade; the dates would indicate that 
on the Andrews tract containing eleven acres and three 
perches of land, was located his home and shop during 
that period of time. 

The land mentioned appears to be on the easterly side 
of what is now called Branch street, upon it is still stand- 
ing an ancient brick dwelling house, having its gable end 
toward the street, which end bears the imprint of a struc- 
ture which has been removed ; within my recollection 


that missing building was there, and consisted of a shop | 


much lighted by window glass. 

Upon examination of the title deeds, that land ap- 
pears to have been afterward conveyed to Jabez Wool- 
ston, a tailor, in 1786, and by him to Gideon Stratton, 
a shoemaker, in 1798, who resided there about fifty years. 

It may seem strange to us that such an isolated place 


should have been selected as a place of business, but at | 


that time, Branch street was one of the priricipal avenues 
of the town. All the travel from Monmouth county and 
the rich agricultural townships above entered through it ; 


it was also one of the roads from the town leading to the | 


Friends’ meeting-house on Wood Lane. 

In later life, John Woolman appears to have pur- 
chased a large portion or all of the Andrews’ farm ex- 
tending southward along the easterly side of Branch 
street, where, prior to about the year 1840, on the bluff 
overlooking Buttonwood run, and on the site of the house 
now owned by George Moore, stood a plain two-story farm 
house ; that house is reputed to have been his last dwell- 
ing place in Mount Holly. 

I have a very distinct recollection of it ; a very correct 
wood-cut of that Woolman house can be found in Barber 
and Howe’s Historic Collections of New Jersey, page 114. 

John Woolmam died at York, England, in 1772, 
where he had gone in pursuance of his mission as a minis- 
ter of the Gospel. In a memorial concerning him, pre- 
pared by Burlington Monthly Meeting of Friends after 
his death, it is stated : ‘‘ He several times opened a school 
at Mount Holly for the instruction of poor Friends’ chil- 
dren and others, being concerned for their help and im- 
provement therein. 
youth among us was truly great, recommending to parents 
and those who have the charge of them, to choose con- 
scientious and pious tutors.”’ 

There is an ancient and interesting one-story brick 





His love and care for the rising | 





building on the north side of Brainerd street, Mount 
Holly, now in charge of a benevolent society ; there can 
be little doubt that John Woolman and his friends owned 
that building and grounds, and used it for the instruction 
of poor children. Among its papers is a subscription list 
for raising a considerable sum of money to pay for general 
repairs to the building in 1765; that paper is worded : 
‘* We, the owners,’’ etc., and signed by prominent citi- 
zens, Friends, and others. 

In 1772, the time of John Woolman’s death, Mount 
Holly contained about two hundred houses and probably 
about one thousand inhabitants. It had no post-office, 
and was not the county town. Its flouring, fulling, and 
saw mills, tanneries, etc., and surrounding fertile coun- 
try, the inhabitants of which generally owned and resided 
upon their farms, selling and buying in the near town, 
gave it much trade, and to its stores a large country 
custom. 

Since the death of John Woolman, several editions of 
his journal and other writings have been published, one 
of the later ones having an introduction by the poet Whit- 
tier, from which I now quote: 

‘«To those who judge by the outward appearance, 
nothing is more difficult of explanation than the strength 
of moral influence often exerted by obscure and unevent- 
ful lives. Some great reform which lifts the world toa 
higher level, some mighty change for which the ages have 
waited in anxious expectancy, takes place before our eyes, 


| and in seeking to trace it back to its origin, we are often 


surprised to find the initial link in the chain of causes to 
be some comparatively obscure individual, the divine 
commission and significance of whose life were scarcely 
understood by his contemporaries, and perhaps not even 
by himself. The little one has become a thousand ; the 
handful of corn shakes like Lebanon. ‘ The Kingdom of 
God cometh not by observation,’ and the only solution 


| of the mystery is in the reflection that through the hum- 


ble instrumentality Divine power was manifested, and that 
the Everlasting Arm was beneath the human one. 

‘The abolition of human slavery now in process of 
consummation throughout the world furnishes one of the 
most striking illustrations of this truth. A far-reaching 
moral, social, and political revolution, undoing the evil 
work of centuries, unquestionably owes much of its origi- 
nal impulse to the life and labors of a poor, unlearned 
workingman of New Jersey, whose very existence was 


| scarcely known beyond the narrow circle of his religious 
| society. 


‘« It is only within a comparatively recent period that 
the journal and ethical essays of this remarkable man 
have attracted the attention to which they are manifestly 
entitled. In one of my last interviews with William 
Ellery Channing, he expressed his very great surprise that 
they were so little known. He had himself just read the 
book for the first time, and I shall never forget how his 
countenance lighted up as he pronounced it beyond com- 
parison the sweetest and purest autobiography in the lan- 
guage. He wished to see it placed within the reach of all 
classes of readers; it was not a light to be hidden under 
the bushel of a sect. 

‘« Charles Lamb, probably from his friends, the Clark- 
sons, or from Bernard Barton, became acquainted with it, 
and on more than one occasion, in his letters and essays 
of Elias, refers to it with warm commendation. Edward 
Irving pronounced it a God-send. Some idea of the lively 
interest which the fine literary circle gathered around the 
hearth of Lamb felt in the beautiful simplicity of Wool- 
man’s pages may be had from the Diary of Henry Crabb 
Robinson, one of their number, himself a man of wide 
and varied culture, the intimate friend of Goethe, Words- 
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worth, and Coleridge. In his notes for First month, 
1824, he says, after a reference to a sermon which he 
feared would deter rather than promote belief: ‘ How 
different this from John Woolman’s journal which I have 


been reading at the same time! A perfect gem! His is a | tion of the abolition societies in New England, New 


| York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 
| Lindley, Elisha Tyson, Warner Mifflin, James Pemberton, 


Had | and other leading Friends were known throughout the 


Schone Seels, a beautiful soul. An illiterate tailor, he 
writes in a style of the most exquisite purity and grace. 
His moral qualities are transferred to his writings. 
he not been so very humble, he would have written a still 
better book ; for, fearing to indulge in vanity, he con- 
ceals the events in which he was a great actor. His relig- 
ion was love. His whole existence and all his passions 
were love. If one could venture to impute to his creed, 
and not to his personal character, the delightful frame of 
mind he exhibited, one could not hesitate to be a convert. 
His christianity is most inviting—it is fascinating!’ One 
of the leading British reviews a few years ago, referring 
to this journal, pronounced it author the man who, in all 
the centuries since the advent of Christ, lived nearest to 
the Divine pattern. The author of the Patience of Hope, 
whose authority in devotional literature is unquestioned, 
says of him: ‘ John Woolman’s gift was love, a charity 
of which it does not enter into the natural heart of man 
to conceive, and of which the more ordinary experiences, 
even of renewed nature, give but a faint shadow. Every 
now and then in the world’s history, we meet with such 
men, the kings and priests of humanity, on whose head 
this precious ointment has been so poured forth that it 


has run down to the skirts of their clothing, and extended | 


over the whole of the visible creation; men who have 
entered, like Francis of Assisi, into the secret of that 
deep amity with God and with his creatures which makes 
man to be in league with the stones of the field, and the 
beasts of the field to be at peace with him. In this pure, 
universal charity there is nothing fitful or intermittent, 
nothing that comes and goes in showers and gleams and 
sunbursts. 
like that of a mighty river, its very overflow calm and 
steady, leaving life and fertility behind it.’ 


man has by no means been confined to the Religious So- 
ciety of which he was a member. It may be traced wher- 
ever a step in the direction of emancipation has been 
taken in this country or in Europe. During the war of 
the Revolution many of the noblemen and officers con- 
nected with the French army became, as their journals 
abundantly testify, deeply interested in the Society of 
Friends, and took back to France with them something 
of its growing anti-slavery sentiment. Especially was this 
the case with Jean Pierre Brissot, the thinker and states- 
man of the Girondists, whose intimacy with Warner Mif- 
flin, a friend and disciple of Woolman, so profoundly 
affected his whole after life. He became the leader of 
the ‘ Friends of the Blacks,’ and carried with him to 
the scaffold a profound hatred of slavery. The same in- 
fluence reached Thomas Clarkson and stimulated his early 
efforts for the abolition of the slave trade; and in after 
life the volume of the New Jersey Quaker was the cher- 
ished companion of himself and his amiable helpmate. 
It was in a degree, at least, the influence of Stephen 
Grellet and William Allen, men deeply imbued with the 
spirit of Woolman, and upon whom it might almost be 
said his mantle had fallen, that drew the attention of Al- 
exander I., of Russia to the importance of taking meas- 
ures for the abolition of serfdom, an object the accom- 
plishment of which the wars during his reign prevented, 
but which, left as a legacy of duty, had been peaceably 
effected by his namesake, Alexander II. In the history 
of emancipation in our own country evidences of the 
same original impulse of humanity are not wanting. 


In | 


} 





1790 memorials against slavery from the Society of Friends 
were laid before the first Congress of the United States. 
Not content with clearing their own skirts of the evil, 
the Friends of that day took an active part in the forma- 


Jacob 


country as unflinching champions of freedom. One of 
the earliest of the class known as modern abolitionists 
was Benjamin Lundy, a pupil in the school of Woolman, 
through whom William Lloyd Garrison became interested 
in the great work to which his life has been so faithfully 
and nobly devoted.’’ 

Looking back from our standpoint, after an experience 


| of one generation from the time of the declaration of 


President Lincoln proclaiming liberty throughout all the 
land, it is eminently proper for us to consider what por- 
tion of that emancipation may have been the fruit of the 
seed sown in weakness by the humble, saintly John Wool- 
man, the Chaistian tailor of Mount Holly. 


MISSION WORK OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Paper read by Joseph J. Janney, of Baltimore, at the World’s Par- 
liament of Religions, Ninth month 19, 1893. 


(Continued from Last Week.) 
INDIAN DEVELOPMENT. 


| Tue development of the Indian race from a condition of 


| work of centuries. 


savagery to one of partial enlightenment has been the 
Contact with the Anglo-Saxon, the 
constant pressure of a superior intelligence, and the opera- 
tion of the law of the survival of the fittest are agencies 


| that have culminated in the present improved status of 


Its springs are deep and constant, its rising is | 


the red man. ‘The force of these accidental conditions 
has been augmented by individual effort 1n various direc- 


| tions, andin this work of elevating the Indians, Friends 





| istence that seemed to be coming upon them. 


| have always taken an advanced position. 
‘« The influence of the life and labors of John Wool- | 


The society had barely secured for itself a foothold 


| upon the shores of the new world, before it recognized 
| the existence of a problem in the management of the 


Indian question that would not be easy of solution. 
Friends made no mistake in their first attempt to negoti- 
ate with the Indians, as the provisions of the William 
Penn treaty in 1682 will demonstrate. The Indians, 
though little versed in the white man’s methods of busi- 
ness, recognized in this document of Penn the principles 
of fairness and justice. This treaty was the foundation 
upon which Friends built an Indian policy that has en- 
dured to the present day. 

When Friends have undertaken to teach the Indians, 
they have, as a rule, adopted the most practical methods 
of instruction. 

While not overlooking the necessity of a thorough 
school education for the children, the older Indians under 
care of Friends have been encouraged to use their farm- 
ing implements and learn the arts of agriculture, as being 
the most important acquirement in the struggle for an ex- 


industrial 


| education for the men and boys appeared to be the need 





of the hour. Model farms were established by Friends 
on some of the reservations as early as 1800, and intelli- 
gent farmers placed there who gave practical lessons in 
the different branches of agriculture. Much attention 


was given to the department of mechanics through the 
establishment of machine shops, where competent in- 
structors were at hand to give the men and boys lessons 
in the use of machinery in its application to the require- 
An earnest effort was made through- 


ments of the farm. 
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out all the intercourse that was maintained between the 
Friends and the Indians, to inculcate the idea of the 
dignity of labor, also, to induce the Indian man to re- 
lease the Indian woman from the shackles of inferiority 
and from the position of a menial, and elevate her to her 
proper station as his equal and helpmate. Religious in- 
struction was not neglected, although Friends considered 
it proper to direct the attention of the Indian first to 
those subjects relating to his temporal elevation. No 
effort was made at any time to build up the church, nu- 
merically, by accessions to membership from among the 
Indians. 

To proceed chronologically, the first point of contact 
between members of the Society of Friends and the In- 
dians was in 1682, under the historic elm tree on the 
banks of the Delaware. From this incident has proceeded 
a train of events that forms a record, and while it is far 


from startling or prominent, it is creditable to the energy, | 


the self-sacrifice and the sense of justice of the one, and 
to the discernment and honesty of purpose of the other. 

Until about the middle of the eighteenth century a 
condition of peace prevailed generally between the colon- 
ists and the Indians. Now, however, owing to the rapid 
increase of the white population, the narrow strip of land 
along the Atlantic Ocean, which was all that the whites 
could honestly claim, became uncomfortably crowded, 
and they undertook to move the western boundary line 
over into the Indians’ hunting grounds, taking in a liberal 
slice of their territory. Naturally, the Indians resisted 
this arbitrary advance into their domain, and thus was 


inaugurated a condition of hostility between the races | 


that has prevailed with greater or less intensity to the 
present day. The wrong was on the part of the white 


man, the Indian the injured party, and Friends, while | 
they could not justify the Indian in forcibly resisting or 


help him do his fighting, used every peaceable means in 
their power to prevent the arbitrary encroachment of the 
white upon his property, and brought all the influence to 
bear that they possessed upon the authorities to compel 
an honest Indian policy. 


The irrepressible movement westward of the boundary 


line of the Anglo-Saxon dominion was now, however, 
the most evident of all tendencies. 
tion of method, and while methods were being discussed 
the thing was being done. A steady pressure was kept 
up, the Indians offering an ineffectual resistance until they 
were pushed across the Ohio river and into the forest be- 
yond. In 1791 the Indians of the northwest resolved 
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Friends. But the avarice and cunning of the white men, 
who were engaged in this systematic attempt at robbery, 
were of a superior order, and they were able finally to 
secure such legislation by Congress as had the effect to 
alienate all the lands of the Six Nations in the state of 
New York and to expatriate the members of those tribes 
from the country of their forefathers forever. The four 
yearly meetings of New York, Genesee, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, appointed a joint committee at once and 
united with the Indians in a determined effort to prevent 
the ratification of the proposed treaty. In this they were 
partially successful, being enabled to save to the Six Na- 
tions a large portion of their domain. 

During the twenty years from 1848 to 1868 Friends 
were unremitting in their oversight of the Indians. Many 
delegations visited them on their reservations in the Far 
West, personally investigated their condition and reported 
as to their needs. ‘These journeys, undertaken often by 
men of advanced age, were made under conditions of 
great personal sacrifice and amid extraordinary privation 
and discomfort. Through the formation of aid societies, 
in the different communities of Friends, a large amount 
of clothing, and other needed supplies, was forwarded to 


| the Indians. 


In 1868 Friends entered with great cordiality into 
President Grant’s peace policy and coéperated fully with 
the movement. During the continuance of this most 


| admirable system, many of our members engaged in the 
| work in various stations under appointment by the Presi- 


| dent. 


Other denominations were also represented and a 
marked improvement in the personnel of the Indian ser- 


| vice was the result. There also followed, as a consequence, 
| a faithful discharge of the duties devolving upon those 


who were called upon to enforce the details of all con- 


| tracts between the Indians and those with whom they had 


to deal. This effort of President Grant to lift the Indian 
department out of the realm of politics and, while retain- 
ing control of it, permit the machinery to be run by pro- 


| nounced and acknowledged friends of the Indians, called 


It was only a ques- | 


forth the active hostility of the politicians. It was as 
clear as any demonstration could possibly be made that, 
if that method of work was continued, the solution of 
the Indian problem was not far distant; but, notwith- 


| standing this, the enemies of the system united in an 
| effort to secure its overthrow, which was gradually, but 


surely, accomplished. Since the re-introduction into the 


| service of political methods, Friends have not taken an 


that a limit to the encroachment of the whites upon their | 


territory must be fixed, a permanent line established, be- 
yond which toward the setting sun the white man must 
never come. They were unanimous in the conclusion 
that the Ohio river should be this line, adhering to the 
terms of the treaty of 1768, wherein this boundary line 
was fully agreed upon and ratified, but nothing could now 
stop the ‘‘ Course of Empire’’ as ‘‘ westward it took its 
way,’’ and the government proceeded to enforce its view 


| a compliance with treaty obligations. 


active part in agency work. 

During the past fifteen years Friends have directed 
their efforts mainly to having a general oversight of the 
subject, to influencing legislation by Congress in the di- 
rection of wholesome laws, and in endeavoring to secure 
They have also 
during the past eight years advocated a system of field 
matron work, by which the Indian women may be taught 
the art of housekeeping. ‘This has been considered by 


| the best friends of the Indian one of the most important 


of the question by sending a brave general against the | 


Indians with enough soldiers to insure success. In the 
war which followed, Friends, of course, took no part, but 
they used every endeavor to secure for the Indians the 
best possible terms, when the inevitable surrender took 
place. 

Friends rendered valuable assistance to the Six Nations 


of New York, in their effort to save their lands from the | 


encroachment of the white people of that State. In this 
contest there was no actual warfare, and the government 


pretended to acknowledge the justice of the appeal made | 


by the Indians, which was cordially seconded and pre- 
sented by Philip E. Thomas of Baltimore and other 


fields of labor now open to the philanthropist. 

In their intercourse with the Indian department of 
the government, which has ever been most cordial and 
pleasant, Friends have stood for that policy which implies 


| the ultimate full citizenship of the Indian ; the breaking 


up of the tribal relation, and the establishment and main- 
tenance of the family relation. They have insisted that 
the Indian shall be made to understand that in sharing 


| the privileges of citizenship he must also help to bear its 
| burdens, and that he ought speedily to be convinced that 


it is impossible for the old conditions to continue much 
longer, that the tide of civilization sweeping ever onward 


| will crush and utterly destroy him unless he accepts the 
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generous offer of education held out by the government. 

If they see and accept these facts, there is no reason why | 
they may not as integral elements of society become 
prosperous and happy. 


(Conclusion to Follow.) 


MODERN RELIGION IN INDIA. 

Second Lowell Lecture, delivered Tenth month 28, 1893, and phono- | 
graphically reported for the Christian Register, Boston. 
BY PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 

(Continued from Last Week.) 


But I must not omit to say'a word about the formation of | 
image-worship. The Hindu doctrine of incarnation is | 
an all-important doctrine. The greatest of Hindu | 
books known is the Bhagavadgita, which puts this declar- | 
ation in the mouth of God himself: ‘* Tohelp the good, 
to hinder the wicked, to reéstablish religion, I am incar- 
nated from age to age.’ ‘The Hindu doctrine of incar- 
nation, therefore, does not confine the descent of God | 
upon man to any one age or any one individual or land 
or nation ; but whenever and wherever the good have to | 
be helped, whenever and wherever the wicked have to be | 
punished, whenever and wherever the kingdom of God 
has to be established, God descends in the form of godly 
man. Consistently with this doctrine, therefore, the 
Hindu incarnation of God is not one, but many. 

Another thing. In the most celebrated system of 
Hindu philosophy—namely, the Sankhya—the nature of 
God is described as dual. Half of the Divine nature is 
masculine ; half is feminine. The male in God is his 
personality, the female his wisdom. The male is his be- 
nevolence ; the female is his love. The male is his will ; 
the female his force, the power of carrying of the inner 
into the outer. 

Then, again, in one individual the entire nature of | 
God cannot be incarnated. So vast, so eternal, incom- 
prehensible, so great, how could the fullness of the infi- 
nite and omnipotent God descend upon one person only ? 
Therefore, his various attributes are incarnated in various 
beings. One is the incarnation of his wisdom, another 
of his beauty, another of his majesty, another of his 
eternal contemplativeness, another of his love, another of 
his motherliness ; and all these various attributes in all 
their shades and grades and applications, incarnated into 
a system of deities, both Gods and goddesses, have filled 
the Hindu pantheon with the thirty-three million deities. 
The religious books known as the Puranas treat of these. 
The books are comparatively modern, like the incarna- 
tions themselves. But'it is not to be understood, and no 
genuine, thoughtful Hindu so understands, that each one 
of these deities is a being apart, and alienated from the 
Supreme God. Each of them is but a fragment from the 
infinite whole. Each of them is but aray from the infi- 
nite central sun, only one atom from the eternal, unthink- | 
able Unity. Why thirty-three millions! If thirty-three 
millions were multiplied by thirty-three millions, I wonder 
if that number could exhaust God’s revelations and great- 
nesses and sublimities, the love and wisdom of the eternal 
perfect being whom we call our Father. 

Though, therefore, to the uneducated and the low- 
minded these images and incarnations do not mean 
much, yet to every thoughtful Hindu each of the deities 
who fills the Hindu pantheon represents some idea, repre- | 
sents an analysis, represents one side of the divine nature. 
The analysis is pretty complete ; but who can make the 
synthesis? Whocan combine the thirty-three millions 
into the one great God of the Vedas and Upanishads? 
Who can weld all these he-gods and she-gods into the | 
perfect one, spiritual, eternal Being? That man or that | 
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| the female deity or force in divine nature. 


flesh and to renounce the desires. 


| an end. 


| movement that can do it will solve the most important 


problem of modern Hindu life. 

I have said that there are nearly seventy modern 
Hindu sects. These are worshippers of the various incar- 
nations of God. But you must not think that they are 
in the same state of culture or enlightenment. As in 
India there are various climates, from the equatorial heat 


| to the eternal snow, as in India there are various complex- 
| ions, from the Zuropean white to the Ethiopian black, as 
| in India the fruits and flowers of 


all climates are to be 
found, so all stages of culture, of spiritual condition and 
refinement, are to be found among religious sects in India. 
But I shall class them thus—the Yogis, the Bhaktas, and 
the Shaktas. 

The Yogis are the worshipers of Siva, the God of 
communion, wisdom, austerity, and terror; the Bhaktas, 


| the worshipers of Krishna, or Vishnu, the incarnation 


of God’s love; the Shaktas are the worshipers of Shakti, 
Generally 
speaking, these three forms of culture exhaust the seventy 
sects to which I have alluded. The Yogi comes first. 
His culture is communion with the spirit of the universe. 


| Siva, the god about whom so many conflicting interpreta- 
| tions are given, is a being popularly thought to be im- 


mersed in eternal communion with the Spirit of the uni- 
verse. He is the founder of the healing art; he is the 
founder of Hindu music; he is the incarnation of wis- 
dom, the founder of the Hindu practice of renunciation, 
simplicity, self-forzetfulness. And the Yogi follows the 
practice of Siva himself. He is always practicing the 
most terrible austerities, mortifying his flesh. In the 
month of May he surrounds himself with double walls of 
blazing fire. In the cold month of January he, sitting in 
a contemplative mood, immerses himself in the river 
down to his neck. The Yogi by these austerities so en- 
tirely commands his senses and his faculties that he is 
supposed to possess supernatural powers. And hence 
about this Yogi all the romantic fables that have been 
manufactured for Americans and Englishmen. Certain 
individuals, half corporeal and half immaterial, are said 
to dwell upon the Himalaya in Thibet. I have wandered 
in every province in India. I spend six months in the 
year in the Himalayan’s solitudes. I have searched the 
woods and the caves, and I have never found those astral 
mummies and fabulous Mahatmas. I have found some 
very holy men who practice austerities ; but their religion 
was always sane, sound, simple, and wholesome. When 


| they spoke, they elevated your mind to the contempla- 


tion of God. They never carry your letters without 


| postage stamps from one country to another or bring 


down tea-cups and saucers from the highest heavens above 
into fashionable gardens. ‘The Yogis, about whom these 
fables are manufactured, are not those of genuine 
Hindu culture. The word Yoga means connection,—in- 
tercourse of the soul with the eternal Spirit ; and he who 
practices that intercourse between his soul and the soul of 
God is the true devotee. And, in order that this inter- 
course may be possible, it is necessary to mortify the 
Hence the austerities 
and self-renunciation about which you Rear. Renuncia- 
tion and austerity and self-denial are only the means to 
The end is oneness with God. This is the 
whole meaning of the culture of Yoga. 

Then we come to Bhaktas. The Bhaktas are the wor- 
shipers of the incarnation of God’s love. There culture 
is rapturous, devotional love. There are sects in India 
whose whole religious service consists in not only singing, 
but dancing. Are they singular in this? Did not David 


and Miriam and the Hebrew worshipers also dance and 
sing before the Lord ? 


They are inebriates in the devout 








sentiments of their hearts. 
dia this practice of excitement through God’s love forms 


In Persia, in Arabia, in In- 
a great cult. Worship in this part of the world is rigid 
and regular, so hard and fast that the slightest irregular- 
ity either in time or in method brings down the wrath of 
the worshipers upon the head of the devoted minister. 
In our part of the world the minister not only leads the 
service, but leads the souls of the worshipers also. His 
great object is to see that these men during the time that 
they worship are entirely under the supreme impulse of 
piety and the love of God. 

The third class of worshipers are the Shaktas. They 
worship the force of God in the form of the Divine 
Mother ; their deity is always a female deity. This has 
led into various cults and sects, about which I do not 
wish to say much; some of them are good, and some of 
them are bad. 

In the year one thousand the Mohammedans came to 
India. For eight hundred years the Mussulmans re- 
mained in our country. The fierce fanatic Moolah en- 
tered into the India provinces and the villages, and many 
households of India were forcibly converted to Islam. 
When he could not convert, the Mussulman sometimes 
desecrated temples and dishonored women, broke down 
images, slaughtered kine, did all that he could, to offend 
the religious prejudices of the people. The reign of vio- 
lence was more or less fierce during the different periods 
of the Mohammedan rule. 

Yet, though the Mohammedans did all this, they pro- 
foundly influenced the Hindu religion. I have told you 
how Hinduism influenced Buddhism, how Buddhism in- 
fluenced Hinduism. Iam now going to tell you how 
the Mohammedan influenced the Hindu religion and vice 
versa. One great virtue in Islam is its strict monotheism. 
I believe that Mohammed was fully justified in raising the 
standard of monotheism after the Christian Church in 
the first few centuries had lapsed into errors and into su- 
perstition. 


(Zo be Contiemet.) 


NEW TEST AMEN T LESSONS. 
First MONTH 21, 1894. 

LEVI’S FEAST. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—I am not come to call the righteous but sinners 
to repentance.— Luke 5: 32. 
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Home Readings: Matt. 8: 28-34: 9: 1. Mark 5: 1-21. Luke 
8: 26-40. 

Scripture Readings: Matt. 9: 10-17. Mark 2: 15-22. Luke 5: 
29-39. 

HISTORICAL. 


One of the lessons of Fifth month last dealt with the 
call of Levi, or Matthew, who was a publican or tax- 
gatherer, and explained how men of his class were looked 
down upon and hated by the self-righteous Jews. 

For a man who had become accustomed to think of 
himself as belonging to a degraded class of outcasts, to be 
thus made one of the chosen band of disciples of him on 
whom the hopes of a large portion of Israel were begin- 
ning to centre, must have been a cause of as great joy to 
him as it was oftastonishment and disgust to the Jews, 
and so it was natural that Levi should wish to celebrate so 
important an event by making ‘‘ him a great feast in his 
house,’’ and it was also natural that he should invite a 
large number of his own class, so that ‘‘ many publicans 
and sinners sat also together with Jesus and his disciples.’’ 

Nothing could seem more absolutely improper to any 
strict Jew than the action of Jesus in thus coming into 
close and intimate relations with ‘‘sinners,’’ ‘‘a name 
given indiscriminately to usurers, gamblers, thieves, pub- 
licans, shepherds, and sellers of fruit grown in the sab- 
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bath years.’’ For with the Fonsleons the most important 
matter was to be Levitically ‘‘ clean.’’ Not only the 
publicans and sinners, but the great mass of the lower or- 
ders of Jewish society were, in the opinion of these big- 
oted rulers, hopelessly lost simply because they were not 
‘*clean.’’ ‘* The thousands unclean from mere ignorance, 
or from their calling, or from carelessness, were an adomi- 
nation, vermin, unclean beast, and thrice accursed.’’ <A 
Pharisee would not touch one of them, nor come into his 
company to induce him to read the law. 

But when they demand why Jesus so trangresses what 
they regard as propriety, the rebuke of his reply is such 
as might well pierce even the armor of their stubborn 
bigotry. ‘‘ They that be whole need not a physician,’’ 
But they were not ‘‘ whole ’’ ; they had the greatest need 
of the physician, were in what may be thought the saddest 
of all conditions, that of the man who is in the grasp of 
a deadly illness, and imagines himself in perfect health. 
And, as he frequently did, Jesus rebuked them out of the 
mouth of one of their own prophets, from whom they 
might have learned that mercy in the sight of God is bet- 
ter than sacrifice. 

Even the disciples of John the Baptist were not pre- 
pared for a religion which could do away with so many of 
the traditions and outward observances of the Jews, and 
so they ask why the disciples of Jesus are not commanded 


to fast as do the disciples of John, and of the Pharisees ? 


But Jesus gives them a conclusive answer by intimating 
that while he is with his disciples it is a time for rejoic- 


ing, rather than for fasting, for gladness and not for 
sorrow. 
TEACHING. 


The remainder of our lesson may be understood as 


| teaching that it was hopeless to attempt any great reform 


through the rites and ceremonies of Judaism. To hamper 
the new religion of Jesus Christ with these useless and 
meaningless forms would be a certain failure. The new 
religion and the new religious life must be free to cast 
themselves in whatever forms, to adopt whatever methods 
should prove best adapted to them, even as new wine 
must be put in new wine-skins. But he comforts the 
disciples of John by reminding them that it is not strange 
that they should cling to the old habits and customs, for 
under their influence, as under the influence of old wine, 
men are slow to recognize the excellence of the new. 

One of the helpful truths contained in our lesson is 
—which was later made so apparent to Peter,—that 
‘« God is no respecter of persons,’’ and is as ready to re- 
ceive the outcast as the most exalted of earth. Another 
is that drawn from the prophet, of the value of mercy 
rather than sacrifice, of giving up or laboring for others 
rather than for ourselves. And still another, which we 
will do well not to forget, is that joyfulness, and not sor- 


row, should be the condition of every one who has found 
Christ. 


LESSON NOTES. 

‘¢ Jesus now repaired to the house of Matthew, in 
which the publican, who was now an Apostle, had made 
a great feast of farewell to all his friends. As he had 
been a publican himself, it was natural that ntany of these 
also would be ‘ publicans and sinners’—the outcasts of 
society, objects at once of hatred and contempt. Yet 
Jesus and his disciples, with no touch of scorn or exclu- 
siveness, sat down with them at the feast. A charity so 
liberal, caused deep dissatisfaction, on two grounds, to 
two powerful bodies—the Pharisees and the disciples of 
John. To the former, mainly because this contact with 
men of careless and evil lives violated all the traditions of 
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their scrupulosity ; to the latter, because this ready ac- 
ceptance of invitations to scenes of feasting seemed to 
discountenance the necessity for their half-Essenian as- 
ceticism. There was something characteristic in the way 
in which the criticism was made. The Pharisees, still a 
little dubious as to Christ’s real character and mission, 
evidently overawed by His greatness, and not yet having 
ventured upon an open rupture with Him, only vented 


their ill-humor on the disciples, asking ¢hem ‘ why their | 


Master ate with publicans and sinners?’ 

‘« The simple-minded Apostles were perhaps unable to 
explain ; but Jesus at once faced the opposition, and told 
these murmuring respectabilities that He came not to the 
self-righteous, but to the conscious sinners. 
to the folded flock, but to the straying sheep. To preach 
the Gospel to the poor, to extend mercy to the lost, was 
the very object for which He tabernacled among men. 


He came not | « at the mercy of the minister.’’ 





| surprising. 


It was His will of to thrust his grace on those who from | 


the very first wilfully steeled their hearts against it, but 


gently to extend it to those who needed and felt their | 


need of it. His teaching was to be ‘as the small rain 
upon the tender herb, and as the showers upon the grass.’ ”’ 
— Farrar. 


FORGIVENESS. 
‘‘Ir we knew all, we could forgive all.’’ Crime and 
evil cannot be made right, mean motives are not laudable 
nor wrong actions exemplary, but they can all be for- 
given. Nor would forgiveness seem so difficult if we could 
but bear in mind how little we know of -him who has judged 
or possibly injured us. We take offense, we resent injury, 
as though we knew all there was to know in the case. And 


in how many instances do we remain unforgiving, when | 


no blame can fairly be attached to him whose real or ima- 
ginary deed offends us! The man who scowled, and 
gave no reply to our polite inquiry—he was hard of hear- 
ing. 
was near-sighted. 
fellow men are bearing, by judging them, censuring them, 
before we know all? One has passed a sleepless night ; 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PRAYER: EXTEMPORE OR RITUAL? 

Is it not curious to find such a one as the author of 
‘¢ Robert Elsmere,’’ (the wife of Prof. Humphrey Ward, 
of England), writing in favor of prescribed and pre-ar- 
ranged, instead of extemporaneous, or (better) inspired 
prayers? But is it not still more curious to see the argu- 
ments she brings forward to support her views? She 
writes to a Manchester newspaper, the Guardian, criti- 
cising the proceedings, (which we presume included 
prayer), at the opening of Manchester College, at Oxford 
University, and insists that it is much better to have a 
formal, pre-arranged, ‘‘ safe,’’ form of prayer, than to be 
Her whole contention 
seems so thoroughly wanting in spirituality as to be very 
This is a part of it: 

‘Then as to extempore prayers. I feel that I am on 
difficult ground here, but I can only express my own 
earnest conviction that Manchester Chapel will never take 
that place in Oxford which those of us who have sons now 
there, or going there, long and pray that it should take, 
so long as this system is maintained. Under a custom of 
extempore prayer, the congregation is at the mercy of the 


| minister; his varying moods and powers are made the 
| measure of their spiritual edification ; and the ear of the 


The man who apparently cut us on the street—he | 


cell en bill a0 tee: tekeliieen ‘that aus | doubt that the verdict of that experience within the field 


another suffering intense physical pain ; another has lost | 
property, and sees nothing ahead ; another has a wayward | 
child, or his brain is overtaxed with work, or he is in | 


sorrow ; upon another festivity and gayety weigh with re- 


membrances of the days that are no more ; the memories | 


of still another are those remorseful pangs of an ill-spent| ._,... og : er 
| simplicity was not content till it had given exquisite form 


life, of a hasty and intemperate word. What do we know 
of all these? If we could understand all that a child has 
to contend with, would we not forgive more that seems to 
us like obstancy, perverseness, ill-nature, disobedience ? 
Should we not see that we have often charged upon 
children as moral perversity that which is merely physical 
weakness, inexperience, timidity, confusion, and embar- 
rassment ? If we realized what science is now finding out, 
that the speed of nerve reaction in children is less than in 
adults, we might expect less of that instantaneous response 
in children which we so often demand. If we knew that 


anything which startles or baffles or distracts at the out- | 
set, decreases the speed of nerve-action, we should startle | 


them less and blame them less when response comes 
slowly. Shall we add to such difficulties and burdens? 
Shall we make hard life harder when we know that we do 
not know all or understand all? God knows all, and is 
glad to forgive all. ‘* He knoweth our frame, he remem- 


bereth that we are dust.’’ We cannot know all, for we are | 
infinitely less than God ; but, on the one hand, we can 
stop acting as though we knew more than we do, and, on 
the other hand, we can venture to forgive without know- 
ing all.—S. S. Zimes. 





worshiper is anxiously or curiously expecting the next 
unfamiliar sentence, and trying to follow it,—which is a 
matter of the brain,— instead of for the thousandth time 
appropriating and resting upon the words already tenderly 
known, which come to him steeped in associations public 
and private, and are but recalled to him as it were by an 
impersonal voice, the voice of his best self, which is a 
matter of the heart. I know very well that the subject 
may be argued, and is and has been constantly argued, by 
religious people—that the system satisfies large numbers 
of Englishmen. But, looking back and around one over 
the religious experience of men, can any one seriously 


of public expression is overwhelmingly on the side of 
ritual? To put that verdict, that trained instinct, aside 
for the sake of some supposed greater spirituality and 
spontaneity of the extempore prayer seems to many of us 
only another instance of forsaking literature for dogma. 
And literature, which is only a word for the best express- 
ion of the best thought, has a way of avenging itself. 

‘¢ The ‘simplicity of Christ,’ if you will. But that 


to saying and parable, till it had stamped itself even in 
an artistic beauty which is one of the secrets of Christian- 
ity. We despise or put aside these small matters of order 
and delight. And they are made stumbling-blocks in 
our path. Why? Because beauty is involved in them, 


| and beauty is as much a part of the garment of the Lord 


as goodness or as knowledge. Many a heart and imagina- 
tion touched in the right way by these lesser harmonies 
of sound and sight, of which the most spiritzal religion 
is and must be capable, have been led thence ‘to love 
with reverent, humble duty the Eternal Fountain of that 
Heavenly Beauty.’ For the young especially are these 
things necessary,—nay, indispensable.’”’ 

Mrs. Ward appears to dismiss all idea of inspiration. 
The minister who prays she seems to think does so by in- 
tellect merely, or by ‘‘ varying moods,’’ and those who 
hear him are critically and curiously waiting to hear what 
he will say next. This is certainly putting prayer on a 


| low plane, and the desire to fix it by ritual arrangement 


is not surprising. From that to the Tartar praying-ma- 
chine how many steps are there ? 
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YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE SOCIETY. 

AN interesting incident, and one which carries with it a 
weighty suggestion, occurred recently at a gathering of 
members of a society connected with one of our meet- 
ings. The purpose of the gathering was the selection of 
the persons who were to have charge of the work during 
the coming year: and as the association is one which 
especially represents the interests of young members, it 
was fitting that those chosen for the work should be 
chiefly of that class. After careful consideration the list 
was made out; and when the question of age came up, it 
appeared that of those named all but two belonged de- 
cidedly to the middle-aged rather than the young mem- 
bers of the meeting. 

This occurrence suggests the question whether the 
organization of our Society is not still radically weak on 
the important point of securing the allegiance and sup- 
port of our youth. It is not doubted that there 
strong desire to secure it; 


is a 
but whether the necessary 
means to that end are taken, is less certain. At the meet- 
ing which has been mentioned there was not one person 
but desired and intended to put the work to a large ex- 
tent in charge of the younger people; and there was 
genuine surprise when the result was pointed out. It would 
be hard to say why they had done so differently from 
what they really intended todo. Perhaps it was partly 
the half-unconscious feeling that for such an important 
charge persons younger than themselves were foo young. 
Probably most of us are more or less familiar with this 
feeling ; it is a natural one, and it seems justified by con- 
siderations of prudence ; yet we can hardly fail to per- 
ceive that if to the natural diffidence and disinclination 
of young people to push themselves forward there is 
added a lack of encouragement on the part of older mem- 
bers, a tendency to withhold from them a full share of 
control and responsibility, the natural result will be a 
lack of that strength which youth gives, and which does 
not come from any other source. 

The peculiar organization of our Society, and its 
necessary effects, should be carefully kept in mind in 
considering this question. The functions and responsi- 
bilities which in the churches are commonly centred in 
the pastor, are in our Society distributed among all the 
members. It is the duty not of one but of all to see that 
every member takes his rightful place and bears his part 
in the work. And this requires, on the part of older 
members, more than mere sufferance ; the young people 
must be not merely allowed, but invited and encouraged 
to help. Definite duties, responsible appointments, as- 


signed to them, will result in equal benefit to them and 
to the Society. 
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Only thus can our meetings realize their | all. 


full strength; only thus can the attachment of young 
members to the Society and their appreciation of its 
privileges be developed. And the essential point is that 
unless each of us perceives both the need of this work, and 
his own duty to join in forwarding it, the Society must 
continue to lose this, its great source of life and growth. 
It will be agreed that the hope of our Society for con- 
tinued life rests chiefly upon the children of Friends. 
Though much has been done, first by the establishment of 
First-day schools, and later by Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions, to draw and hold them, yet more still needs to be 


done. Early manhood and womanhood is the critical 


time, the tine of choice, the time when momentous de- 


cisions are made. If our Society is to live and grow, we 


must realize the need of drawing into it the young people, 
and of confirming and establishing them, until they become 


while still young the very stones of which our organiz- 
ation is builded. 


MARRIAGES. 
KATES—THORNE.—By Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of 
the bride’s uncle, Harry Lippincott, near Woodstown, N. J.,on Twelfth 
month 21, 1893, Anna Lippincott Thorne, daughter of Morris and 
Maria C. Thorne, of Washington, D. C., to Ewalt Richman Kates, of 
Pleasantville, N. J. 

GRAHAM—LINTON.—On Fourth day, Twelfth month 27, 1893, 
by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of Mayor Stuart, of Philadelphia, 
Augustus Graham and Esther Yardley, daughter of Robert Y. and the 
late Elma P. Linton, all of Taylorsville, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BAUER.—First month 1, 1894, at Dorchester, N. J., Rachel, wife 
of Nathan Bauer, in the 84th year of her age. 

BUTTERWORTH.—At the home of her daughter, near Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, on Twelfth month 6, 1893, Ruth E. Butterworth, daughter 
of John and Mary Ogborn (formerly of Richmond, Indiana), and 
widow of the late Jesse T. Butterworth, aged nearly 68 years, A 
member of Miami Monthly Meeting. 


In the last few years she had suffered severe reverses, which she 
bore with meekness. * 


DOAN.—At the house of her son in-law, Calvin W. Babb, near 
Wilmington, Ohio, First month 2, 1894, aged nearly 96 years, Rebecca 
Doan, widow of the late Jesse Doan, daughter of Joseph and Lydia 
Smith, and granddaughter of Mordecai Walker. The latter and his 
offspring were pioneer settlers in the vicinity, as was Jesse Doan. 
Mordecai was a minister, and Elias Hicks lodged at his house as he 
passed through the country in 1828. Though he was then old and 
blind he received his guest gladly and entertained. him with great cor- 
diality, and each was refreshed in the company of the other. The 
subject of this notice was a member of Miami Monthly Meeting. 


HOGUE.—At the residence of her son, Orion E. Hogue, Webster 
City, lowa, First morth 1, 1894, Ann, wife of Thomas E. Hogue; an 
elder of Wapsinonoc Monthly Meeting, lowa. 

The funeral occurred First month 2, from the home of her son, 
Orion E. Hogue. The simplicity of Friends characterized the services. 
Appropriate remarks were made by Benjamin F. Nichols, and a beau- 
tiful tribute to the sincerity and purity of her life was offered by Amos 
Krum, minister of the Universalist church, where the deceased had 
often attended since deprived of the privilege of mingling with those 
of her own chosen and ever loved Society. 

[From a sketch of her life read on the occasion, the following is 
taken. ] 

She was born the 2d of Eleventh month, 1827, in Belmont county, 
Ohio, of estimable parents, Elijah and Phebe Gregg, who were mem- 
bers of the Religious Society of Friends. She therefore had a birth- 
right membership in that body, and was a consistent member thereof, 
during her earth life. She was united in marriage with Thomas E. 
Hogue the 24th day of April, 1850. Seven children (four sons and 
three daughters) were born to them, all of whom, except three, have 
passed over the river into the Great Béyond. All of these, and her de- 
voted husband, have been present during the final hours. 

Many privations have been endured, many dark days experienced, 
and bitter cups of sorrow drained by our departed sister and her faithful 
companion, which doubtless are the common lot of many, and perhaps 

She was never of robust health, but has exhibited in all her vicis- 
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situdes and afflictions a remarkable power of endurance. With her 


husband and family she emigrated to Iowa in the spring of 1864, lo- 
cating near West Liberty, lowa. After several removals, with their 
two sons and their families, they located in the spring of 1890 at Web- 
ster City. Soon after their removal here she was stricken with paraly- 
sis, losing the use of her right.side, from which she partially recovered, 
though her faculties were somewhat impaired. Even when separated 
from the Religious Society of her choice, her love for it and its associa- 
tions remained undiminished to the last. Later on her infirmities in- 
creased, and rendered her more unable to participate in those activities 
of religious, social, and domestic life, which had formerly been her 
pleasure and comfort, but to the extent of her physical ability she ever 
retained an earnest interest in the affairs of church and family. Faith- 
ful to each trust as it was committed to her, there was no occasion for 
death-bed regret for misspent hours or neglected duties, and when the 
fatal illness seized her one week ago, she seemed to be impressed with 
the belief that it was to be her last, and expressed her entire resigna- 
tion and even desire that it should be so. Her extreme sufferings 
were uncomplainingly endured, until the period of unconsciousness be- 
gan, which continued for forty-one hours, when she quietly breathed 
her last. 

‘* Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. 
labors, and their works do follow them.” 


JONES.—Twelfth month 31, 1893, in Chester township, Delaware 
county, Pa., Samuel S. Jones, in his 82d year. 

LEEDS.—At Moorestown, N. J., First month 5, 
Leeds, in his 82d year. 


They rest from their 
* 


1894, Isaac 


Neall, D.D.S., in his 77th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. He was a son of the late Daniel and Sarah 
M. Neall, and grandson of the late Warner Mifflin of Delaware, who 
liberated the slaves he inherited, and was active in promoting the abo- 
lition of slavery among his fellow members and others. 
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attend. For information about Friends’ meeting there, ad 
dress Albert W. Smith, P. O. Box 2,633, San Francisco- 


MIDDLETOWN MEETING, BUCKS CO., PA. 
A Paper read at the Centennial Memorial Meeting, at Langhorne, 
Pa., Eleventh-month 14, 1893, by Mark Palmer Rich. 
In a letter written by William Penn to Friends in 
England, dated 1st mo. 17, 1683, he says of the meet- 
ings in Bucks county: ‘There is one at Falls, one at 
Pennsbury Manor, one at Colchester River. There is one 
Monthly Meeting of women and men for truth’s service, 
at Falls, and we intend a Yearly Meeting in 3mo. next.”’ 
This Yearly Meeting appears to have been held in the 
7th mo. instead of 3d mo. and at this time it was agreed, 
for the ease and benefit of Friends of Bucks county, ‘‘ to 


| divide the Monthly Meeting at Falls, one to be held at 


Like his father and grandfather, Daniel from early life manifested 
a warm interest in the cause of human freedom, and was active in the | 
Pennsylvania Abolition Society and other organizations of like charac- | 


ter, and ever ready to help with his means these and other efforts for 
the good of mankind. Pleasant in conversation, liberal in his feelings, 
and mild in his disposition, he was firm where principle was involved. 
John G. Whittier was one of his intimate friends, dating from the poet’s 
residence in Philadelphia, in 1837-8. Some years ago he donated $200 
to Friends’ .Library as part of a fund for its greater efficiency, and if 


his example in this respect was more generally followed, the design of } 


the institution could more fully be realized. }. MS, he. 

ROBERTS.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, Jacob S. 
Kidd, Roxboro, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 31, 1893, Margaret, 
daughter of the late Thomas and Susanna Rober's, formerly of Block- 
ley, Philadelphia, in her 79th year. A member of-the Monthly Meet- 
ing held at Green street, Philadelphia. 


ROBINSON.—Twelfth month 30, 1893, at the farm of H. R.. 


Schoch, Falls of Schuylkill, Pa., Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Robinson, 
in her 77th year. Interment at Plymouth Meeting. 


WALKER.—Near New Centreville, Chester county, Pa., on Third- 
day, First month 2, 1894, Martha P., wife of Havard Walker, in her 
8oth year. A member of Valley Preparative and Radnor Monthly 
Meeting. 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
JosEpH PoweELL, of Darby, accompanied by his wife, is 
making a series of religious visits in Western Quarterly 
Meeting. ‘They were at Old Kennett meeting on First- 
day last, and expected to attend the monthly meetings 
within the quarter, as they come in course during the 
week. 


Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., and Nathaniel 
Richardson, of Byberry, have been visiting the meetings 
of Bucks Quarter. They were at Yardley on First-day. 
A correspondent writes us: ‘‘ The visit of Joel Borton 
and Nathaniel Richardson to all the meetings in Bucks 
Quarler within the past nine days has been truly accept- 
able. The meetings generally were not very large, owing 
to sickness, etc., but those who attended were well re- 
warded.’’ 

—A Friends’ meeting i$ held in the Women’s Tem- 
perance Christian Union rooms at 132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, on First-day mornings, at 11 o'clock. 
Friends visiting the Midwinter Fair, Excursionists, or 


other Friends and Friendly people are kindly invited to | 


NEALL.—On Seventh-day morning, First month 6, 1894, Daniel | owned by Willian P. Mitchell, 11 mo. 1st, 1683. 


Neshaminy and the other part on the river Deleware, and 
that the two should meet together once every quarter.’’ 
This was done and the first quarter was held at the home 
of William Biles, 7th of 3d mo., 1684. 

The first Monthly Meeting held at Neshaminy was at 
the house of Nicholas Waln, who lived on the farm now 
Meet- 
ings for worship were held as early as 1682 at private 
houses and they together with the Monthly Meetings 
continued to beso held until 1688, when the first meet- 
ing-house was built at Neshaminy. This was then called 
Neshaminy Meeting. It is first mentioned as Middle- 
town Meeting in 1706. The preparative meeting was 
established in 1722. 

In 1686 Friends of Southhampton asked that they 
might have a meeting settled among them. Accordingly 
there was held a general meeting once a month at James 
Dilworth’s and weekly meetings at the home of other 
Friends. In this year Wrightstown Friends also asked 
for a meeting for the better accommodation of Friends 
among them. Their request was granted and meetings 
held in private families until 1721 when the meeting- 
house was built. 

The following year a preparative meeting was granted 
them. 

In 1782 Friends of Newtown requested the privilege of 
holding a meeting every two weeks during the winter 
season, as the distance to Middletown was too great. 
This plan was adopted and became the custom every 
winter until in 1825 an indulged meeting was granted 
them. Two years later the meeting was regularly estab- 
lished with the privilege of a preparative meeting, which 
was then joined to Wrightstown. 

When in 1820 Makefield Monthly Meeting was formed 
by a division of Falls, Newtown became aconstituent of it. 

Meetings for worship were held at the Falls as early as 
1680, all Friends above Bristol attending meetings for 
business at Burlington, N. J. 

Prior to 1778, Bristol Friends belonged to Falls Monthly 
Meeting. Attheir own request they were then transferred 
to Middletown and it was agree that all the property 
which the Bristol Meeting was in possession of should be 
held and enjoyed by that meetifig from 3d month, 1857, 
to 6th-month, 1873. The monthly meetings were held 
alternately at Middletown and Bristol. After the latter 
date, in compliance with a request from Bristol Friends, 
their meeting was constructed a monthly meeting, called 
Bristol Monthly Meeting of Friends. So it severed its 
connection with Middletown Monthly Meeting. 

Of the meetings established by this Monthly Meeting 
all are still meeting regularly except the one at South- 
ampton. Of that little is known. Norecord is found 


in the books at hand, of the laying down of the meeting, 
but it probably was done many year ago. 
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THE DATE OF THE EXODUS. 
ALTHOUGH the monuments and papyri give us no direct 
information upon the subject of the Exodus, they do in- 
directly indicate a certain period within which it must 
have taken place. Thothmes the Third, who was the 
most powerful king of that dynasty (the eighteenth) 
which finally drove the Hyksos invaders out of Egypt 
and reunited the whole country under one sceptre, ex- 
tended his conquests as far as Mesopotamia, overrunning 


Palestine on his way ; he left lists of the conquered na- | 


tions, but does not mention the Israelites among them. 
Rameses the Second, of the nineteenth dynasty, and sup- 


later, also subdued Palestine and left lists of the con- 
quered peoples, but he, again, does not mention the Is- 
raelites among them. 

What is, perhaps, still more important, is that while 
the Israelites have left records of invasions by Mesopo- 
tamians, Moabites, Canaanites, Midianites, and Philis- 
tines, they do not mention any invasion by the Egyptians, 
and the conclusion is that the Israelites were not settled 
on the west side of Jordan till after the wars waged by 
Rameses the Seeond at the commencement of his reign, 
which began not earlier than 1388, B. C., or, as some 
now say, 1266, B. C. It has been attempted to explain 
this difficulty away by suggesting that Rameses the Second 
kept close to the sea coast on his march through Pales- 
tine and did not strike inland till he was some distance 
to the north of the Israelites, but it is inconceivable that 
he should not have secured his long line of communica- 
tions by establishiug posts so far inland that they must 
have been brought into contact with the Hebrews if the 
latter had at that time been settled in their own country. 

The earliest date, therefore, at which the Egyptian 
history will permit the Exodus to have taken place, even 
when full allowance is made for the time spent by the 
Jews in the wilderness and in conquering Palestine, would 
seem to be about 1430 B. C., while, if the shorter chro- 
nology be adopted, it could not have been much earlier 


than 1300 B. C.—A. L. Lewis, in Scribner's Magazine. 
THERE is work for all of us. And there is special 


work for each—work which I cannot do in a crowd or as 
one of a mass, but as one man, acting singly according to 
my own gifts, and under a sense of my personal responsi- 
bility. There is, no doubt, associated work for me to 
do. I must do my work as part of the world’s great 
whole, or as a member of some body. But I have a 
special work to do, as one individual who, by God’s plan 
and appointment, has a separate position, separate respon- 
sibilities, and a separate work. If I do not do it, it must 
be left undone. 

No one of my fellows can do that special work for 
me which I have come into the world todo. He may do 
a higher work, a greater work, but he cannot do my 
work. 
than I can hand over my responsibilities or my gifts. Nor 
can I delegate my work to any association of men, how- 
ever well ordered and powerful. They have their own 
work to do, and it may bea very noble one. But they 
cannot do my work forme. I must do it with these 
hands or with these lips which God has given me. I may 
do little, orl maydo much. That matters not. It must 
be my own work. And by doing my own work, poor as 
it may seem to some, I shall better fulfil God’s end in 
making me what I am, and more truly glorify his name, 
than if I were either going out of my own sphere to do 
the work of another or calling in another into my own 
sphere to do my proper work for me.—/John Ruskin. 








FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


Newtown, Pa.—The Friends’ Association of Newtown held a 


| large meeting on the evening of the 3d inst., at the home of Ephraim 


A. White. (We extract substantially from the Newtown £x¢éerprise.) 
Officers were elected as follows: President, Thomas W. Stapler; 
Vice- Presidents, Louis R. Kenderdine and John Blackfan; Secretary, 


. Agnes J. Ambler; Treasurer, Robert Kenderdine; Executive Commit- 


tee, Hannah E. Holcomb, Abbie K. Rice, Lavinia T. Brown, William 
T. Wright, and Emma L. Worstall. 

The Lecture Committee announced January 18th as the date fixed 
upon for Prof. Green, of West Chester, to deliver a lecture in Newtown 
Hall, under the auspices of the Association, subject: ‘A Clean 
Record..’ 

Under the head of Current Topics three articles were furnished : 


: | ** The Deposition of Joel Bean,’”’ by Robert Kenderdine; ** Soundness 
posed oppressor, who reigned about two hundred years | 


of Doctrine,” an editorial on the same subject from the FRIENDs’ IN- 
TELLIGENCER, read by Mary T. Hillborn, and an article presented by 


| John M. Stapler, and read by the secretary, on “Our Thoughts with 


| reading Part 2d of his paper on * Friends in the West Indies.” 


Regard to Codperation of Distinct Faiths,’ the paper prepared by 
Robert 5. Haviland, of Chappaqua, N. Y., and read by him at the 
World's Congress of Religions, Chicago. 

The History Committee was represented by Thaddeus Kenderdine 
The 
Literary Committee having selected the life and labors of Elizabeth 


| Fry, an interesting biographical sketch was prepared and read by 


Lavinia T. Brown, and a poem descriptive of her life, from the pen of 
Lewis Morris, was read by Elizabeth G. Stapler. Owing to the lateness 
of the hour, an article written by Isaac Eyre, of the Discipline Com- 
mittee, was deferred till next meeting. 

Nathaniel Richardson and Joel Borton were present, and spoke 
briefly, the former noting the similarity of character and life-work of 
Elizabeth Fry and Lady Mary Somerset, the latter exhorting all to be 
faithful to duty as were the illustrious examples just considered. After 
sentiments by the members, the Association adjourned to meet at the 
home of George C. Blackfan, Second month 7. 





Race STREET, PHILADELPHIA.—At a meeting of the Conference 
Class held Twelfth month 24, 1893, after the reading of the minutes 
the paper prepared by Howard M. Jenkins for the World's Congress of 
Religions was presented by Robert M. Janney. The writer gave in 
outline the history of our Society, and an able exposition of the doc- 
trines which have been held by us, particular stress being laid upon 
the central and vital principle of the Inner Light. It was shown that 
this important truth is one not confined to our own small body, but that 
it has been held by great souls through all ages, and that the world is 
learning more and more to appreciate its great beauty and value. The 
mission of the Quaker, however, still remains, the duty to call men 
back from outward form and ceremonial to the fountain of truth. 

The belief of Friends in the religion of conduct was clearly set 
forth. The faith which is not exemplified in life and character is 
dead—the doctrine of universal love must be shown by peace and good 
will to all men. The writer concluded with the expression of belief 
that whether under the name of Quakerism or not, the world must 
come to a faith embracing its essential principles. 

The full time of the meeting having been occupied by the reading 
of the paper, there was little opportunity for comment ; but one speaker 


| said that he held it the most complete expression of our faith that had 


| a similar light. 


I cannot hand my work over to him any more | 


appeared for a long time, and that he had been gratified to learn that 

prominent members of the other branch of our Society regarded it in 

After a few moments of silence the meeting adjourned. 
H. B. P. 


THE LIBRARY. 

A TIMELY and valuable article in the current issue of the Review of 
Reviews is wpon relief for the unemployed in American cities. It is 
from the pen of the editor, Dr. Albert Shaw, and presents from data 
furnished for the most part later than the middle of December the steps 
which have been taken in a number of American cities for the special 
relief of the unemployed in the present winter. The article is divided 
into brief chapters, describing the work in Baltimore, Boston, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Denver, Lynn, Philadelphia, St. Louis, St. Paul, New 
York, Pittsburg, and several other cities. 

Accompanying this compilation is an article by Dr. Washington 
Gladden, entitled “ Relief Work—Its Principles and Methods.”’ This 


| is evidently very fresh from Dr. Gladden’s pen, and is written with im- 


| 
| 





mediate reference to the existing situation in the United States. The 
two articles taken together give a good view of the whole situation, 
and some judicious suggestions upon the best way of dealing with it. 





The United States Bureau of Education has on hand some fifteen 
hundred copies of Dr. Sheldon Jackson’s reports on Alaska for the 
years 1889-"90 and 1890-’91. These reports, with photogravure illus- 
trations and maps, give an extended account of that little-known re- 
gion and people—Arctic Alaska and the Eskimo. The reports can 


be had free (as long as the edition lasts) upon application to the ‘* Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. C.” 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CHILDREN’s LUNCH AT MID Day.—lIn the midst of all the educa- 
tionkl problems, one of the most serious is that of the proper feeding 
of the children, at mid-day, between the studies of the forenoon and 
afternoon. 

On this subject Sarah T. Rorer, the culinary authority, says : 

‘In the first place, bear in mind that the lunch must be light and 
of such a nature that the child will not be made uncomfortable digest- 
ing it. I take for granted that, perhaps in your locality, they take 
lunch at noon and then remain in school until 4 o'clock. 
one hour given for lunch, children will naturally eat during the early 
part of the hour. Then, after that, they will run and use such violent 
exercise that digestion is stopped until they become once more quiet in 
the school room, so digestion is going on while the brain is also active. 
This, of course, is partly unavoidabie, and, unless great care is taken 


to give light lunches, children will break down when they reach the | 


ages of 14to 16. A sandwich, carefully made of whole wheat bread, 
well buttered, a filling ot chopped beef, tender chicken, or hard boiled 
yolks of eggs, pressed through a sieve, are good. The whites must be 
rigidly discarded. Occasionally a cheese sandwich may be given. Do 
not give preserves, or whole hard boiled eggs, pie, or cake. 


fruit, apples in season, and grapes should be given freely. Cup cus- 


tards can be carried easily, and form a nice little closing to the sand- | 


wich. To give variety, occasionally a sweet sandwich could be added 
to the others. Sandwiches should be rolled carefully in waxed paper, 
or they become dry and uninviting. Cold meat, such as mutton, beef, 
or chicken, may be neatly arranged, and a little paper of salt and pep- 
per put into a box to use with it, so that with the bread which must be 
buttered, the meat can be taken without always having a sandwich. Do 
not use ham or hard egg.”’ 

The best plan, for health, no doubt, is to have “ something warm ” 
provided generally on or near the ground, which the children can pro- 
cure. This system is being more and more adopted, 





If there is | 


Uncooked | 





ELIZABETH PEABODY DeEApD.—Elizabeth Peabody, one of the very 


earliest advocates of the kindergarten system of education in this coun- 
try, died last week—on the 4th instant—at her home at Jamaica Plain, 
near Boston. She was go years old, but had maintained her activities 
until comparatively recently. She never married. 





| moraly, and physically. 


THE Foor-BALL QuEsTION.—Two prominent Philadelphia physi- | 


cians, Dr. J. William White and Dr. Horatio C. Wood, have an article 
in the North American Review for this month, arguing that foot ball is 
the best of the athletic sports. This is an extract from their paper : 

* Rowing, as practiced to-day, develops chiefly the muscles of the 
back and hips; it does little for the front arm, practically nothing for 
pectoral muscles. Base-ball makes but little demand on the left arm 
or the left side of the chest. Cricket and tennis are also usually ‘ right- 
sided’ games. None of them are to be compared with football in the 
direction of bringing @// muscles in play. And, moreover, in none of 
them except rowing is the preliminary training so valuable in strength- 
ening the great involuntary muscles, those of the heart and diaphragm, 
observed with anything like equal strictness. Certainly, whatever 
physical good can be received from any form of college athletics can be 
obtained from football, while above all others it tends to develop self- 
control, coolness, fertility of resource, and promptness of execution in 
sudden emergencies, involving perhaps personal danger. A further ad- 
vantage of football over the other forms of college athletics is that it ap- 
peals to a much larger proportion of the men. Thus, probably not more 
than fifty men in any way take part in the actual training for crews at 
Pennsylvania ; but during the present season, 1893, what with the 
Varsity team, the scrub teams, the various class teams, and the 
number of voluntary teams made up of the students, at least 160 men 
have played the game, many of them daily. About the same number 
played at Harvard.” 





GEORGE SCHOOL NOoTES.--The students returned from their Christ- 
mas vacation, on Third-day evening, the 2d inst., and are now in the 
routine of work again. 

The Library has been made very attractive by the presence of a 
very pretty Brussels mat covering the whole floor. The dining-room 
floor has been nicely varnished during vacation, which adds much to its 
appearance. Rubber strips have been placed on the steps of the main 
building, making them look much better. One of the latest attractions 
in the building is the telephone. It has been placed in the post-office, 
and wires connect us with Philadelphia and other points. Two nice 
bulletin boards that have been placed on the wall near the Library, are 
new features, which prove a great convenience. 


Of boarding students in this school all but nine are children of | 
poverty. 
g . , : li fi | . : . 

capt Gath oneatnen nett ga trang well eee 5 ees | tirely supported by charity until they can get a spring crop in April or 


Friends. 


tures on “ Physiology and Hygiene.” These lectures will begin on 


Fifth-day, First month 11, and continue on successive Fifth-days at 11 
o'clock. 
Prof. Maris is planning a course of lectures on general topics, to be 
given one each month on Seventh-day evenings. The first will be 
given next Seventh day evening, the 13th inst., by Prof. Sidney G. 


Frost, of Friends’ Central School, of Philadelphia. His subject is 
“Land of Scott and Burns,” which he will also illustrate. He will be 
followed by Marriott Brosius, of Lancaster (member of Congress from 
that district), and others. 

The Penn Literary Society held its second regular meeting Seventh- 
day evening last. The program was especially entertaining, consisting 
of recitations by Eleanore Stover and Lilian Brooks, an essay by Sarah 
Knight, and a paper “ Gleanings from the Pen,” by Emily C. Fell. 
The question for debate: ‘‘ Resolved that the Naval Force of the 
United States is sufficient,’ was well supported on the affirmative by 
Myron Eves and Mercie Powell, and argued on the negative by Horace 
Goodman and Beulah Paschall. The judges, Martha Balderson, 
Edith Williams, and Lewis Pyle decided in favor of the affirmative, 


| on the merits of the arguments advanced. 





TEACHER AT GEORGE SCHOOL.—The classes in French and 
German being too large for the care of one teacher, another, Hannah 
Edna Sleeper, has been engaged to assist Sophie Lange in these 
branches. She will also give lessons in vocal training, to which with 
German she has been paying special attention during her three years’ 
study in Germany. 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT NEWTOWN SQUARE.—The Friends’ School 
of Newtown Square, Delaware county, Pa., closed on Twelfth month 
22, and reopened on First month 2, 1894, at which time two new pupils 
entered. ‘ 

On Twelfth month 19, Asa Engle and Mary Tomlinson, two of the 
number appointed by the Yearly Meeting, as the Educational Commit- 
tee, visited the school in company with Nathan L. Pratt and Lydia P. 
Dutton, of the local committee. After the regular programme of school 
work was carried out, addresses were made by the visitors, giving 
words of cheer and encouragement. Specimens of phosphorus and 
petrified stones which they brought with them were talked about in an 
interesting manner, and left with the children for their cabinet. Such 
visits are useful to a sehool ; teacher and pupils are very human, and 
receive a fresh impetus in their work from the visits of parents, friends, 
and any interested in this vital work of training our young, mentally, 


au. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NotrEs.—On First-day morning, the 7th, 
Dean Bond read her very interesting paper on the “ Religious Aspect 


| of the Columbian Exposition,” before the students. 


Prof. Richard T. Jones, who is to take charge of the English de- 


| partment, arrived with his family, at the College, on First month 6. 


Prof. Jones has been studying at the University of Heidelberg, where 


| he recently took his degree of Ph. D. 


Prof. Beardsley delivered his lecture on “ Yellowstone Park,’’ at 
the annual meeting of the Upper Greenwich Library Association, at the 
hall at Mickleton, N. J., on First month 6, 

The advance sheets of the Report of the Committee of Ten, 


| appointed by the National Council of Education to study the work of 
| the secondary schools, and recommend a plan for their organization and 


| 
| 
} 
| 





| development, have been received in the President's office. 


In order to 
assist college and secondary school men in studying this very important 
report, and in applying its recommendations, a number of articles dis- 
cussing the Report from various points of view, will appear in the 
Educational Review. One of these articles is to be contributed by 
President De Garmo. 

It may be interesting to note that, although this is the time of year 
when sickness prevails so generally, at present Swarthmore is entirely 
free from it, and has been so since the recent holidays. 


[A FRIEND sends us the following, condensed from papers just received 
from Beaufort, S. C., which she thinks will interest many of our 
readers. | 

Extracts from official letters from Clara Barton, President of the 
National Red Cross Association, to Secretary Carlisle, Christmas, 1893. 

After speaking of the extreme destitution now existing among the 
poor Sea Islanders, who barely escaped with their lives, from the 
cyclone of last August, she says: ‘As the season advances the situation 
is naturally intensified ; food and clothing are less, while the need for 
them is greater. The hearts of the American people are not less noble 


| and generous, but the stringency of the times reduces their bank ac- 


count as well as ours. A 
Among the sufferers there are a few white families, generally 


| descendants of the old-time planters, who have lately made their living, 


by hard work, as farmers. They are in some cases reduced to abject 
There are about 30,000 American citizens who must be almost en 


May. 
Our available funds in sight are less than 50 cents a piece for the 
next six months. We serve outa peck of hominy and a pound of 
pork once a week to a family of seven persons; our stores will allow of 
no more. A little tea, coffee, sugar, and bread are allowed to the sick. 
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This scanty supply is bravely supplemented by all the sila can catch 
from the sea or the rivers,—clams, crabs, oysters,and small fish. The 
large fish left in the storm and have never returned. 

Our half million feet of lumber is helping to get up little huts, in 
place of the 6,000 houses swept away, once occupied by a thrifty, con- 
tented, industrious people. Our gangs of men are all over the islands, 
reopening the ditches to drain the land for the early planting; over a 
hundred miles of ditching from 4 to 6 feet wide and 2 to § feet in depth 
have already been made by them with no other pay but the rations of 
pork and grist for themselves and families to subsist on, while the work 
is in progress. The great cry of all these men is, after all, not somuch 
for food as for work. Tools both for farming and building are a boon 
to them. Corn, peas beans, sea island cotton, and potatoes are needed 
for the spring planting; but most pressing still of all is the need for 
clothing and bedding, their all having been lost in the storm, and none 
are sufficiently clothed 

Miss Clara Barton and her brave helpers have been “ Camping 
out,” during this winter, in the upper story of a large warehouse, which 
she has chartered in Beaufort, South Carolina. Her desk is a packing 
box, with a home made drawer in it, her bed, a cot. 

Her agents are distributed on the various islands. Food and cloth- 
ing are given out to crowds of negroes, but there is a miserably insuffi 
cient supply of both. 

Money would be gratefully received by Clara Barton, President of 
Red Cross, Beaufort, South Carolina. And barrels of other supplies 


also, which are carried free by Clyde S. S. Co., if prepaid to pier 29, 
East river, New York. 


NOTE FROM ABBY D. MUNRO. 


As I have been sick I could not attend to the barrels myself, but I am 
now trying my best to keep up with them. Of course, it has made a 
great deal of extra work for us, but we are very glad to be able to help 
these poor people, and I think it would be harder for us if it was not 
in our power to assist them. We spent all our holidays waiting upon 
the people, for the grippe has heen very prevalent ; we are both very 
well now. We made out nicely with our New Year's entertainment, 
though it was no small task to select and do up presents for 300. , 

Mt. Pleasant, S. C. A. D.M. 


‘‘BE NOT LIKE DUMB-DRIVEN CATTLE.”’ 
* BE not like dumb-driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife.’”’ 
Be not led by others’ teachings, 
But evolve thy own true life. 


Hail mankind as loving brothers, 
Have a lofty aim in view, 

Do the right to self and others — 
Only goodly paths pursue. 


Honor those whose worth and wisdom 
Count for more than gems or gold ; 
But forbear to fawn or truckle, 
And be neither bought nor sold: 


Ne’er forget thou art a freeman, 
In a land of liberty, 

Where the plowman or the seaman, 
Dares a Senator to be. 


Let thy daily life proclaim thee, 
Moral, merciful, and just, 

Doing for thy friends and neighbors, 
Works of love and not of lust. 


Think for thyself, let manhood shine 
Resplendent over all thou dost. 

To wisdom let thine ear incline, 
And virtue be thy guest and host. 


So wilt thou be complete in all, 

That the Supreme decreed for thee, 
Let superstitious shackles fall, 

For truth alone can make thee free. 


By energy and faith, I trow, 
And self reliance most divine, 
Thou canst compel the world to bow 
And worship at thy chosen shrine. 


Then “ be not like dumb driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife.”’ 

Press onward, in the din of battle, 
And evolve a nobler life. 


God has meant that every being 
Should grow stronger in the right, 
And at last attain perfection 
For acceptance in his sight. 


Richmond, Indiana. — George P. Emswiler. 





YDS’ IN NTELLIGENCER AND J OURNAL. — 






MARTHA, 


« Martha, Martha, thou art anxious and troubled about many things. il 
Revised Version 


* If we may adopt such colloquial terms, ‘ fretting’ and * fussing’ would 
exactly represent the two words.” —Furrur’s “ Life‘of Chris. 


ANx10us and troubled about many things, 
Fretting and tussing, as our phrase would be, 
This answer of reproving kindness brings 
Saint Martha’s weakness home to you and me. 


Her means are ample, her desire as large 

All they contain her home and heart afford ; 
Her largest bounty never can discharge 

The debt of gratitude she owes her Lord. 


And so with frequent steps and laden hands, 
That hospitality may be complete, 

She comes and goes, and little understands 
Her sister's sitting at the Master's feet. 


No use it is for me to speak to her 
Dost ¢Aou not care that I should serve alone ? 
Command her help.’’ Her words and manner stir 
Her guest to make an answer all his own. 


To fret and worry about many things 
That perish with the using, fills thy heart ; 
Thy service to life’s cares and troubles clings, 
But Mary chooses the enduring part.” 


So is it now; her temporal affairs, 

Her grosser claims the Church so often pleads 
Her table-serving so absorbs her cares, 

She fails to realize diviner needs. 


And so she comes and goes with fretful haste, 
Her tasks laborious, anxious to complete, 
And seldom stays the blessedness to taste 
Of such as hearken at the Saviour's feet. 


But anxious Martha, long beyond all blame, 
And anxious Church, long pondering his Word, 
Let none presume your least defects to name 
Save in the spirit of the loving Lord. 
—Edward N. Pomeroy, in Independent. 


Goop MEN AND THE StaTE.—Good men save the 
State, but they can only save it when all other men are 
capable of being moved and led by their shining exam- 
ples. A time comes, in the downfall and corruption of 
communities, when good men only struggle ineffectually 
against the tendencies of ruin. Hannibal could not save 
Carthage, Marcus Antoninus could not save the Roman 
Empire, Demosthenes could not save Greece, and Jesus 
Christ himself could not save Jerusalem from decay and 
destruction. Nations can go too far to be saved. The 
great hope of this land is in the fact that the mass of the 
people mean right, and unless misled by demagogues, will 
do right. But, for this hope to be realized, all Christians 
and all patriots must work together.—/ames Freeman 
Clarke. 


RECENTLY a Western bank and a building and loan 
association were seriously affected by a woman who did 
not understand the words used by aclerk. She went to 
the association to cash $18 in stock on February 22 at 
noon, and was told that the association and the bank had 
closed for the day. She received the impression that 
both bank and association had failed, and so reported, 
causing a run on the bank that would have broken it but 
for the personal efforts of the directors, who deposited 
money enough to meetall demands. The association was 
saved because it demands thirty days’ notice from stock- 
holders. The bank and the association have no business 
affiliations. The entire business interests of the town 
were paralyzed for a week because a woman did not un- 
derstand business terms. It is only knowledge of their 


ignorance that will lead women to study and understand 
business and legal terms.— Zhe Oudlook. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGE 


IN HIS IMAGE. 


WHENEVER the Book of Genesis was written, we have no | 


he first chapter of that book stands in its | ; ; ; 
ane ae ; P ' that the interpretation will be always fragmentary, and 


rightful place in the Bible. The moral order is more im- 


portant than the chronological order, and the first chapter | . 
| interpreter we have. 


of Genesis belongs, in the moral order, at the beginning 
of the revelation of God to man. The first doctrine of 
this book of prophecy is that God is in nature ; the second 
doctrine that God is in man. 


fold immanence of God on which the whole superstructure 
of both the Hebrew and the Christian religion is built. 


himself and be the All in all. For, throughout the Old 
Testament, God is represented in types and figures drawn 
from human experience. He even appears at times em- 
bodied in human form. His relationships to man are 
illustrated by human relationships—he is a King, a Man 
of War, a Shepherd, a Father. Through the long cen- 
turies the Jews are taught by their prophets to look within 


hemselves if they would learn the truth concerning their ; ; : ; 

: The amen heart is a glass in which God inion . | while beyond that best in us we always dimly see a still 
. 

always but dimly reflected, often distorted by the imper- | 


When the | 


God. 


fection in the mirror; still reflected there. 
prophet in the wilderness stands awestruck before the fire, 
the tempest, and the earthquake, perceives God in neither 
one of them, but, after they have all passed, perceives 
him in the still, small voice, his experience epitomizes 
the whole history of revelation. 


papers, a difference of spelling; it is not a difference of 
names or imagined personalities. The pagan nations 
about Palestine looked into nature for their divinities ; 
the Hebrew was taught to look into his own soul. The 
one, therefore, worshiped force; the other, righteous- 
ness. 
bodied in this first chapter of Genesis: God is spirit. 


that man and God are kin, and that, therefore, a perfect 
man would be the perfect revelation of God, and, con- 


versely, the perfect revelation of God in human form | ° : : eg aoe 

a It is | implanted in at creation, and brooded in it by divine 

sometimes said, as though there were remarkable novelty | 8™°° asserts itself, and becomes victorious over the 
-. | earthly and the sensual. 


would be neither more nor less than.a perfect man. 


in the declaration, that the divinity of Jesus Christ differs 
from that of man in degree, not in kind; and, on the 
other hand, this declaration is criticised as a heresy. But 
it is neither heresy nor novel. The anonymous prophet 
who wrote this first chapter of Genesis perceived that the 
divinity of man differs from the divinity of God only in 
degree, not in kind. ‘This is the burden of Paul’s mes- 
sage ; man can have no other acceptable righteousness but 
the righteousness of God ; he must be just as God is just, 
merciful as God is merciful, forgiving as God is forgiving, 
holy as God is holy ; and he can attain this divine char- 
acter only as God dwells in him and imparts it to him. 
Thus is Jesus Christ the first-born among many brethren. 
Thus is it the will of God, and it was his will from the 
day of man’s creation, that man should be conformed to 
the image of that Son. 
Messiah, Son of Man and Son of God, not antagonistic 
nor even diverse, but only different expressions of the 
same truth. 

There is no space here to unfold all the doctrinal and 


spiritual deductions from this fundamental truth that man | 


ee 


| is made in God’s image. 


The difference between | brute. 


Jehovah and Baal is not, as I have before said in these | 


What Christ told the woman of Samaria is em- | God is his ideal; to become like God is the end of his 


Thus was laid the foundation for the Christian doc- | being. 


trine of incarnation. For that foundation is a philosophy | 


| to those who themselves are lax. 
| who thinks he will win the regard of those on a lower 
| plane of living by coming down to that plane instead of 


Thus are the two titles of the | 


| and future in one act. 
| point of space, time, and spirit. 
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I must content myself with 
suggesting two of them. 

First. We are to interpret God by man. It is true 
often false ; nevertheless, human experience is the only 
The religion of the Bible is a sub- 
jective rather than an objective religion ; for while it 
recognizes a God who transcends all humanity as he 


Thus the first chapter in | transcends all nature yet it teaches that it is only in 


Genesis lays the foundation for that doctrine of the two- | ae 


| into the deep for God ; the Word—that is, the manifesta- 


That God in the beginning made man in his own image | tion or revelation of God—is nigh thee, even in thy 


is the first note in that theme which grows richer and | sp ghiog € lif 
fuller in the progress of the ages, until it swells into the | 4PPFoach the enigma of ile. 
Gospel of the incarnation—God manifesting his glory in | 


a single man that he may at last fill all humanity with | 


human experience that we can come to any knowledge of 
Weare not to ascend to the heavens nor to descend 


It is in this faith that we are to 
Our own moral ideas are 
to be our starting-point ; we are to believe in the eternal 
and infinite goodness because we perceive in ourselves the 
reality and the victory and the strength of goodness. 
That there is a Spirit in the universe, and that this Spirit 
is righteous and holy, and that the righteousness and holi- 
ness in ourselves dimly suggest his character—this is to 
be our axiom, not our conclusion. We are to reach this 


mouth and in thy heart. 


| faith, not by logical deductions from examinations of the 


outer world, but by inquiry into the testimony of our own 
consciousness. What is best in us images God to us, 


better hinted at by our dissatisfaction with all that we are, 
and our aspiration for something higher. 
Second. And as we are to interpret God by ourselves, 


| so, conversely, we are to interpret ourselves by God. Man 


ts the child of God; he was made so in the creation. It 
is the sonship of God which differentiates him from the 
Religion is, in the last analysis, the recognition 
of this sonship. It is equally faith in man and faith in 
God, because faith in man as of kin to God. A religion 
is not something external to man to be imposed on him 
as by priests, or conferred on him as by the sacraments, 
or supernaturally wrought in him by a new creation. It 
is simply recognition on his part of the eternal reality of 
his kinship with God, and acting according to this reality. 


All the aspirations and ambitions which stir him 
sometimes to a higher life, and which, misinterpreted, 
sometimes drive him in evil directions, are, if they are 
rightly understood, hunger of the soul that cannot be 
satisfied until it awakes in God’s likeness, until the divine 


Thus in this first chapter of Genesis are revealed by 


| the unknown prophet the foundation of all religious 


truth, and the secret and significance of all religious life. 
—Lyman Abbott, in The Outlook. 


A CHRISTIAN need never be afraid of giving offence to 
non-Christians by his strict adherence to a high standard 
of personal living. Devotion to duty on the part of 
others commends itself, above laxity in belief or practice, 
He makes a mistake 


by inviting them to a higher one—Sunday School Times. 





Tue faith-touched spirit beholds the past, present, 
The Infinite is centered in every 
Art thou great or small, 
Thou art 
I share in 


within or without, sense, mind, or motion? 
all in all, O God! 
thy immortality. 


I am but a point in thee. 
I will live, and not die. 





THE MOVE FOR BETTER HIGHWAYS. 
From Harper's Weekly. 


ADEQUATELY to provide a fertile country with good roads 
it is necessary to have on the average one mile of well- 
constructed way to each square mile of the area. Con- 
structed in the cheapest possible manner consistent witha 
true economy, the cost of giving the roads a firm and 
enduring surface, such as macadam affords, cannot be less 
than $3,000 per mile, or about $5 for each acre of land 
which is thus furnished with means of communication. 
It is therefore evident that any blundering in the effort to 
better our roads may be not only costly to the communi- 
ties which are seeking improvement in their highway sys- 
tems, but may result in taxing rather than in helping the 
farmers. Therefore the first and most immediate need is 
for a body of trained men, who have, in addition to a 
fair knowledge of engineering, which will enable them 
properly to lay out a road and build the necessary bridges, 
a special training in the peculiar learning which the 
modern ‘‘ highwayman’’ requires for his craft. 


rocks, and a fair acquaintance with chemistry and physics. 
To do the work demanded of him the road-master should 
have the general training of a skilled civil and topo- 
graphical engineer, and special education in the matters 
which pertain to roads. 

As yet our engineering schools have hardly begun to 
train men for the need which we are considering, though 
in several of them courses of lectures on this subject 
have been introduced into the work. 
School of Harvard University some further progress has 
been attained by beginning a laboratory for experiments 
concerning the value of various road materials, and by 
having under a skilled road-master practical instruction 
for the students in the field, where they may become per- 
sonally acquainted with the problems to be met in that 
department of engineering. In order to fit himself for 
this employment in a satisfactory manner, a youth, after 
receiving a proper high-school training, or its equivalent, 
should spend four years in making ready for his work. A 
fair knowledge of the subject may be acquired in two or 
three years, but to be in a true sense trained in the art 
demands as much time as is given to that of the railway 
engineer. It behooves our technical schools to meet this 
public need in a prompt and efficient manner. 

Next after the need of professionally trained men, we 
may reckon as most important a knowledge as to the dis- 
tribution and relative value of the road materials which 
exist in different parts of this country. The cost and 
goodness of a road alike depend on the nature of the 
substances which are used. To construct a mile of first- 
class macadamized or other substantial road-bed, several 
thousand tons of materials, the cost of which is in most 
cases made up in the main of transportation charges, are 
required. It is therefore most important to have accurate 
and detailed knowledge as to the sites of those rocks 
which can be most advantageously used. At present the 
better sorts of road metal are often carried for the dis- 
tance of several hundred miles, often passing near their 
destination materials which are equally well-fitted for ser- 
vice. This waste of money can only be avoided by a well 
made survey and report of the country from the point.of 
view of the road-maker. 


Ir your eye is on the Eternal, your intellect will grow, 
and your opinions and actions will have a beauty which 
no learning or combined advantages of other men can 
— Emerson. 


rival. 
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This in- | 
cludes some knowledge of physical geology, so much of | 
mineralogy as will enable him to judge the qualities of | 


In the Scientific } 


| Northern Arkansas are of excellent quality. 






BURIAL GROUNDS IN TURKEY. 


THERE are burial grounds attached to many of the 
mosques, picturesque little places filled with diminutive 
graves and irregular tomb stones and thickly overgrown 
with shrubs and rose bushes. It is not the custom in 
Turkey to keep graves in repair, and the monumental 
stones, being tall and slender and generally cylindrical 
soon fall out of the perpendicular, leaning in every di- 
rection and lending the cemeteries a wild and fantastic 
appearance. Until Mahmud introduced the fez, the 
headstones of men’s graves were surmounted by carved 


_ representations of turbans, but since that time the fez is 


in universal use, painted scarlet when new, with a blue 
tassel. Upon the column below the cylinder there is fre- 
quently a long inscription, beginning with an invocation 
to God or a verse from the Koran, and followed by a 
short account of the dead man’s life. 

The tombstones of women either bear no symboi at 
all, or, as in the great majority of cases, are surmounted 
by a sunflower or something in the nature of an arabesque 
or plant. The inscriptions on them are almost invariably 
in verse. In very rare instances persons of great import- 
ance have very elaborate monuments, which are usually 
ugly in proportion as they are intended to be beautiful, 
and like the others are allowed to fall to ruin. In most 
of these small cemeteries there are narrow, well-kept 
walks at a lower level than the graves themselves, and 
contrasting oddly with the wild growth of trees and 
shrubbery on each side. Persons reputed to have led 
holy lives are often buried, especially in the country, in 
solitary graves surrounded by elaborate gratings and cov- 
ered by roofs or domes, and it is not uncommon to see 
them brightly illuminated at night with votive lamps, like 
the tombs of saints in Catholic countries. For Moham- 
medans not only reverence the memory of the dead, but 
believe in the efficacy of their prayers and intercessions. 
It is a common thing, too, to see the shrubs about the 
graves of sainted personages covered with hundreds and 
even thousands of scraps of rags, torn by pilgrims from 
their garments and stuck on the bushes in the belief that 
the offering will preserve the individual from sickness. — 
F. Marion Crawford, in Scribner's Magazine. 


VARIATION IN THE QUALITY OF FRuITS.—Mrs. Fred- 
eric C. Johnson, of Hastings, Nebraska, notes: ‘‘ The 
Ben Davis apple, as raised in the West, is of very poor 
quality, but in a recent trip South my husband found them 
far different. Those raised in Southern Missouri and 
I-could 
hardly believe they were the same variety,—the iron in 
the soil giving them color, flavor, and finer grain. 

‘«The only fruit that seems to adapt itself to the 
prairies in Central Nebraska is the sour cherry,—currants 
and gooseberries do very well if in a shady place.’’ 

No one knows why some kinds vary so,—not even 
‘‘iron in the soil’’ fully accounts for it. The famous 
Ribston Pippin apple of England is nothing but poor in 
any part of America; while the Williams Bon Chretien 
pear, usually second-rate in that country, in America, as 
the Bartlett, is almost everywhere on the top of the list. 
Again some of our own, of the highest character in one 
locality, are of little account elsewhere. The Newtown 
Pippin, which is the pride of the Hudson River region, 
is also superior in Western Virginia, but nowhere else.— 
Meehans’ Monthly. 





No iron chain, or outward force of any kind, can ever 
compel the soul of man to believe or to disbelieve.— 
Thomas Carlyle. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR TWELFTH | 
MONTH, 1893. 


Mean barometer, 30.161 
Highest barometer during the month, (14th), 30.890 | 
Lowest barometer during the month, (16th), 29.498 
Mean temperature, 36.52 
Highest temperature during the month, (16th), 61. 
Lowest temperature’during the month, (14th), 17; 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 44.12 | 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 29.93 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (26th), a 
Least daily range of temperature, (5th), = | 
Mean relative humidity, 74.62 | 
Mean dew point, 27.10 | 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 3-36 
Total snow fall, in inches, during month, 48 


No snow on ground 15th of this month. 

A trace of snow on ground at end of month. 

Number of days on which .01 inches or more of rain fell, 13. 
Number of clear days 6, fair days 16, cloudy days 9. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from the soutwest. 

Snow on the 3d, 5th, 14th, roth, 28th, 30th. 

Sleet on 14th, 28th, 30th, 31st. 

Meteors on the 6th, 13th. 


J. C., Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 31. 


LirE IN THE Deap Sea.—It has long been said that 
the waters of the Dead Sea are absolutely destitute of any 
living vegetable or animal organism. Buta French in- 
vestigator, M. Lortet, has now found that even this sup- 
posed great truth is wrong. He finds innumerable num- | 
bers of species of micro-organisms, and they are, he 
says, of a very malevolent character. Animals inoculated 
die in a few days from the blood-poisoning brought on 
through the agency of these minute bodies. The river 
Jordan, which is so popular with pilgrims for bathing, is 
said to contain micro-organisms to such an extent as to 
be absolutely unfit for bathing, and for drinking water 
almost perilous. 





EASTERN SPECIMEN OF THE CALIFORNIA BiG-TREE.— 
A paragraph in Mechans’ Monthly says: Mr. Joseph Pusey, | 
of Philadelphia, sends a small twig for a name, which | 
proves to be of the great Mammoth Tree of California, 
(Seguoia gigantea). It is remarkable from the fact of its 
growing in a place now apparently neglected, from seed | 
said to have been received from California a great many 
years ago. What is still more surprising, although every 
tree known to the writer around Philadelphia has been 
wholly destroyed or badly demoralized by a minute fun- 
gus, this one is distinguished by being absolutely healthy. 
From its unprotected condition the top of it was cut off 
by some vandal many years ago for a Christmas tree. 
Mr. Pusey describes it at present as being 514 feet in cir- 
cumference at about one foot above the ground, with a | 
straight trunk about ten feet to where it was beheaded,— 
the spread of branches is about 30 feet. The tree prob- 
ably would have been 30 or 40 feet in height, but for the 
misfortune which befel it. It will be a matter of great 
interest to know the dimensions of the largest and best 
trees under cultivation in the East. 





Ir thou workest at that which is before thee, follow- 
ing right reason seriously, vigorously, calmly, without 
allowing anything else to distract thee, but keeping thy 
divine part pure, as if thou shouldst be bound to give it 
back immediately ; if thou holdest to this, expecting 
nothing, fearing nothing, but satisfied with thy present 
activity according to nature, and with heroic truth in 
every word and sound which thou utterest, thou wilt live 
happy, arid there is no man who is able to prevent this.— 
Marcus Aurelius. 





| Solebery, Bucks county. 


| haska. 


| their favorite roosting trees. 
| wholly of the bones and fur of mice, though sometimes a 


| tailed field mouse is their main item of food. 


A Great OwL-Roost.—In Dr. Warren’s ‘‘ Birds of 
Pennsylvania,’’ will be found an allusion to the great owl 
roost at the homestead of Dr. William R. Stavely, in 
The statement is made that as 


| many as seventy-five birds find a regular winter roosting 
| place there—a surprising number, considering the rarity 
| of the larger owls in eastern Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Stavely’s home is in Solebury township, near La- 
It is in a limestone valley, and the fields are 
fertile. The dwelling is surrounded by hundreds of ever- 
greens, mainly pines and spruces, and in these trees the 
owls find a congenial shelter. An /nfe/ligencer reporter 
lately visited the place, and had the pleasure of a personal 


| introduction to the owls. 


‘« I discovered their presence by accident, years ago,”’ 
said Dr. Stavely, ‘* by the accumulations of pellets under 
These pellets consist almost 


few feathers are found, and it is evident that the short- 
In destroy- 
ing this mouse they do great service to agriculture. 

‘When I first discovered a roosting tree,’’ continued 
the Doctor, ‘‘and as the birds began to take wing, it 
seemed to me as though the trees were literally falling to 
pieces, so numerous and large were the owls that were 
leaving it. The species is the cedar owl.’’ 

Then the Doctoy’s visitors were shown one of the sev- 
eral roosting trees now inhabited on the premises, and 
the birds were easily discernible in the upper branches. 
How many were there cannot be stated, but one by one 
they took flight until nine had gone and yet several re- 
mained. ‘* At one time,’’ said Dr. Staveley, ‘‘ by actual 
count I found 125 of these owls in these trees.’’ 

The cedar owl, so called by the man who is so fond of 
them, is, according to Dr. Warren, precisely the same 


| bird as the American long-eared owl, (Asio Wilsontanus). 


It measures thirty-eight inches from tip to tip of its ex- 
panded wings. It is a quiet and perfectly harmless crea- 


| ture, and a useful bird to the farmer, as already stated. 


It would be interesting to know how many miles away 
from home these owls go every night in search of food. 


| Their flight is silent and very rapid, and they could easily 


fly and hunt a dozen miles in any direction, thus cover- 
ing a territory of 100 square miles. They doubtless slay 
mice by thousands and tens of thousands in the course of 


| a year. 


PHOSPHATES AT NAvAssA IsLAND.—The New York 
Independent notices that the phosphate deposits of the 
island of Navassa, in the West Indies, are represented by 


| E. V. d’Invilliers, of Philadelphia, as occurring in two 


terraces ; the one, of gray phosphate, in a low terrace 


| from ten to seventy feet high encircling the island ; the 


other, of red phosphate, abounding in caves upon an 
upper flat, two hundred and thirty feet above the sea. The 
mineral occupies irregular fields or caves in a coral lime- 
stone, not extending deeper than twenty feet. This red 


| variety contains over 15 per cent. of iron and alumina, 


and probably some of the lime has been leached out. 
The island looks like acoral atoll. The phosphate must 
have been of organic origin and washed into the surface 
cavities, and partly or wholly derived from the droppings 
of birds. There are one hundred and thirty acres of the 
gray variety, more than half worked out; while the red 
phosphate, the less valuable, is much more abundant. 





THE function of culture is not merely to train the 
| powers for enjoyment, but first and supremely for helpful 
service.—Bishop Henry C. Potter. 








THE death of George Gillett, one of the most prominent of the English 
Friends, is noted in recent issues of the Friends’ p4pers. He was born 
at Banbury, in 1837, and came to London aboat 1869, and joined with 
his brother Alfred in the discount and banking business as Gillett 
Brothers. He was actively engaged in different philanthropic and 
missionary undertakings, and was a member since 1882 of the ‘‘ Home 
Missions Committee’ of London Yearly Meeting. He was recorded 
a minister in 1875. In 1887 he was one of the English delegates to 
the Richmond, Indiana, Conference, which drew up the ‘“ Confession 
of Faith.” Of late years, says the London Friend, he had taken “a 
large share of the responsibility attaching to the publication ”’ of that 
journal. 

—The California poppy (Zschscholtsia Californica) is regarded as a 
beautiful flower in that State, and the Oregon people claim that they 
have one, the Blanket flower, Gai//ardia aristatas, quite its equal. 


—lIt is told of Hannah More that she had a good way of managing 
talebearers. It is said that whenever she was told anything derogatory 
of another, her invariable reply was, “ Come, we will go and ask if this 
be true.” The effect was sometimes ludicrously painful. The tale 
bearer was taken aback, stammered out a qualification, or begged that 
no notice might be taken of the statement. But the good lady was in 
exorable ; ofi she took the scandal-monger to the scandalized to make 
inquiry and compare accounts. It is not likely that anybody ever a 
second time ventured to repeat a gossipy story to Hannah More. One 
would think her method of treatment would be a sure cure for scandal. 


—A correspondent of Afechans’ Monthly says that in the South 
Yucca filamentosa is known as Bear Grass, and that farmers keep a 
few stocks cultivated, in order to use the leaves as strings so as to hang 
pork on, and for other similar uses. In some cases the plant throws up 
the flower stalks ten feet high. 

—There.can be no question that the destruction of insectivorous 
birds, whether byliming, net, snares, or guns, should during the breed- 
ing season at least, be vigorously suppressed. The appeal to the 
women of so-called civilized countries not to encourage the ruthless 
slaughter of birds during the nesting time, when the young are neces 
sarily doomed to perish by slow starvation, has been made, and made 
in vain.— Zhe Field. 

—The women of San Francisco who are carrying on an aggressive 
campaign against sensationalism in the daily papers should have the 
sympathy of all their sex. An Eastern woman who has just returned 
to New York from a visit of two years in California, says that Eastern 
women unfamiliar with the papers of the Pacific coast cannot appreciate 
the need of the movement made by the San Francisco women; the 
papers are demoralizing, so demoralizing that the refined, intelligent 
women do not permit them in their homes. In these days when the 
newspaper is the history of the world for twenty-four hours, to be com 
pelled to forego reading it means just that much less of necessary 
knowledge. The positive evil of a sensational daily press is one that 
is felt all over the country; educated public sentiment is the power 
that will overcome it.—Z xchange. 

—The tendency to make liquor-selling responsible for its own 
damage evidently grows and strengthens. At Meridian, La., a woman, 
Mary A. Curtis, recently recovered $2,000 damages against a saloon- 
keeper of that place for selling her husband whiskey when already 
drunk. The verdict has been affirmed by the State Supreme Court. 

—Dr. Washington Gladden, in his article on Relief Work, in the 
Review of Reviews, does not encourage soup-houses. ‘* The establish- 
ment of soup-houses and charitable bakeries for the gratuitous distri- 
bution of fodd is the first impulse of many kind-hearted people; but 
experience proves that the injury outweighs the benefit. It may, how- 
ever, be safe and wise to establish soup-kitchens and cheap restaurants, 
where nutritious food can be sold at cost. The relief committees might 
establish such kitchens in connection with their industries, and pay for 
work in orders for food.”’ 

—Geography teacher (to dull boy of the class) : “* Which New Eng- 
land State has two capitals?”” Boy: “‘ New Hampshire.” Teacher : 
“Indeed! Name them.” Boy: “Capital N and capital H.”— 
Harper's Bazar. 

—Naturalists generally are of the opinion that the condor soars 
higher than any other species of bird. 


—The great California forests are mainly clustered in three im- 
mense bodies of timber, the Redwood belt, the Coast Range pine belt, 
and the Sierra belt, says the Indianapolis News. 

—Boston will add to her parks the noted Waverly Oaks, where 


James Russell Lowell wrote his poem, “ Beaver Brook.” The tract is 
near Belmont Springs, and Mr. and Mrs. Edward Atkins have given 
$12,500 towards its purchase, the balance needed to be raised by 
assessment on the neighboring prorerty. 

—A recent number of the Avena contains an article on the “ Won- 
ders of Hindoo Magic.” Commenting on the later tendency of scien- 
tists to accept with more credence the tales of Eastern travelers, the 
autor proceeds to offer some explanation of the wonder-working 





powers of the Hindoos. As the Greeks were given to plastic art and 
the passion of Egypt was for stupendous buildings, so the ruling fancy 
of the Hindoos from remote ages has been for a “ speculative philoso- 
phy ” based on intuition, and Mr. Hensholdt does not doubt that they 
have discovered some forces of which we are ignorant, and among the 
first of which was hypnotism. The conjurors may be divided into sev- 
eral classes: the lower orders, Fakurs and Pundits, mere street jug- 
glers, plying their trade for a livelihood; the higher classes, Yoghis 
and Rislies, who, living in the wilderness, are seen’ but seldom and 
whose miracles are never used for gain, but as the Disciples used theirs, 
to attract attention before telling the story of their faith, generally one 
of the “* Birth-Tales’’ of Buddha. 


—Charles A. Dana, the editor of the Mew York Sun, recently vis 
ited Jerusalem with a party of Cook tourists. He has written for 
McClure’s Magazine an account of his experiences there. He says: 
‘** Roughly speaking, then, Jerusalem in its highest splendor was not 
larger than the area of the Central Park below the reservoir. More- 
over, this limited space has always been diminished by the extent of 
the area leveled and walled, set apart of old for the Temple, and stil! 
held sacred by the Turkish authorities against the erection of ordinary 
buildings. This area contains, I should suppose, from thirty to thirty- 
five acres. It is the one conspicuous green spot in Jerusalem. It is 
covered with grass and adorned with trees; and the only buildings on 
it are the glorious and beautiful Mosque of Omar, the Mosque of Aksa, 
and one or two other dependent structures. 

“The present population of Jerusalem is hot far from forty thousand, 
and more than half are Jews. The indications are all of extreme pov- 
erty. A synagogue was pointed out bearing an inscription showing 
that it was the gift of a Paris Rothschild ; but its mean appearance and 
unattractive surroundings bore no suggestion of critical refinement in 
the congregation. There was no visible sign of industry by which the 
people might earn their living; and no one need be surprised to learn 
that in various parts of the world the well-to do and charitable Jews are 
regularly called upon to contribute to the support of their pauper 
brethren in Jerusalem.” 

—The Wilmington Institute Library, at Wilmington, Del., estab- 
lished half a century ago, and since maintained, though not without 
difficulty, as a stock institution, has now become a free public library, 
the change taking place at the beginning of the .present year. The 
collection of books is large and valuable, and the city should be much 
the gainer by the new arrangement, which is in large part due to the 
persevering exertions and liberal financial aid of one of our friends in 
that city, William P. Bancroft. 

—D. Newlin Fell, who was elected Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania at the election in Eleventh month last, took his seat on 
the bench last week. He is a member of an old family of Friends in 
Bucks county. 


—S. Edward Paschall, of Doylestown, Pa., brother of Alfred 
Paschall, of the Jntelligencer, and formerly associated with him in the 
conduct of that journal, has purchased the Village Record of West 
Chester, Pa. The latter is an old and was once a very prosperous 
newspaper. It was established by Charles Miner, and was published 
many years by the late Henry S. Evans. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
On Second-day, the Sth inst., Chairman Wilson of the Ways and 
Means Committee introduced in the House of Representatives the bill 
drafted by that committee, and on Third-day, Representative Burrows, 


of Michigan, made the opening speech in the debate against the 
measure. 


IN the early part of the evening of the 8th inst. afire, which origi- 
nated in Music Hall and spread rapidly to the adjoining Casino, ravaged 
those famous buildings of the Columbian Exposition. The buildings 
where the foreign exhibits were stored suffered both from fire and 
water, None of the buildings destroyed were insured. It is estimated 
that the loss will approximaie a quarter of a million of dollars. 


AT Trenton, on the oth inst., the Democratic minority of the New 
Jersey Senate excluded the Republican majority from the Senate 
Chamber and a pretended Senate was organized. Governor Werts sub- 
mitted his message to the Democratic Senate, and will ask the Attorney- 
General for an opinion of the Constitutional points involved. 

AT this writing nothing is definitely known of the situation in 
Hawaii. It is reported that Minister Willis demanded that the Provis- 
ional Government surrender and was refused by President Dole. 


SERIOUS disturbances, said to be due to the Balmacedists, have oc- 
curred at Santiago. An attempt has been made to seize the artillery bar- 
racks, and twelve leaders of the conspiracy have been arrested. 


HENRY E. Morrow, of Delaware county, was nominated for 
Congressman-at-large on the roth by the Prohibition Convention. The 
covention was attended by about sixty delegates, including five or six 
women. Dr. C. W. Huntington, of Williamsport, was chairman, and 
A. G. Tomlinson, of Scranton, and William D. Yarnell, of Chester, 
secretaries. The next State Convention will be held in Williamsport 
in June. 
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BRAIN. WORKERS 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


When night comes, the literary and active | 


business man’s brain is hungry from the ex- 
hausting labor of the day. Horsford's Acid 
Phosphate quickly supplies the waste of tissue, 
and refreshing sleep results. 


NOTICES. 


*.* The Sub Committee on Temperance and 


Tobacco of the Committee on Philanthropic | 


Labor of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends will meet in Room No. 1, 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, First 
month 20, 1894, at 11 a. m. 
Its Educational and Publication Committee 
at 10 a. m., in Room No. 1. 
Its Legislation Committee at 10 a. m., in 
Race Street Parlor. 
AMES H. ‘ATKINSON, ~~ 3 
aed CALEY DorLanp, \ Clerks. 


*,* Circular meetings in First month occur as | 
follows : 
21. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 


*,* A Conference, under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held in the Wilmington Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, on First day, First month 21, 1894, 
at 2.30 p. m. 

All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. Hickman, Clerk. 

*,* A meeting under the care of the Com- 
mittee on Best Interests of Our Members, will 





| heat. Open all the year. 


|HENRY 





OURNAL. Ww 
| Would you rather buy lamp- 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 
Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,”’ 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how much. It 
costs more than common glass; and may be, he 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business. 


Geo. A. Macsetn Co 


"The Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


| 
| odie | 
Now closed. Will open ahout Second month 1, | 
| 189%. Salt water baths in the house: new and de- | 
| lightfully situated sun pariors. Send for illustrated 


| boulkiet. E. Roberts & Sons. 
The Revere, 


~ Open all the year, 
Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


IFE And health of leather 
is Vacuum Leather (il 
25¢c, and your money back i. 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N.Y. 





The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 





Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam | 
JAMES HOOD. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


MEDIUM OR HEAVY-WEIGHT 


OVERCOAT 


may be needed We have a choice assortment of 


C 





| 
be held on Fifth day evening, the 18th of First 
month, at 8 o'clock, in the Cherry street end of | 
the meeting house, at 15th and Kace streets, to | 
be addressed by our friend Robert M. Janney, | 
on the Closing Scenes of the Recent Religious | 
Congress held at Chicago. All friends are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 
Davip L. Lukens, Clerk. | 
*,* A Conference on Temperance and To- | 
bacco, under care of Haddonfield Quarterly | 
Meeting’s Committee on those subjects, will be | 
held in Camden meeting house, First-day after- | 
noon, First month 21, at 2 30 p. m. 
All are cordially invited. 
E. HOLLINSHEAD, Jr., Clerk. 


Publisher's Department. 


*,* The Provident Life and Trnst Company, of 
Philadelphia, which has been, for many years, an | 
advertiser in the IN‘E\LIGENCER AND JoURNA', | 
shows in its anual statement a prosperous year's 
business, in 1893. The principal details are as fol- | 
lows ! 

The total number of policies issued in 1893 was 
3,756, for $'3,020,194, and the total number of poli- 
cies out-tanding December 31 was 31,365, insuring | 
$99 83) 162, being a net gain in policies issued for | 
the year of 1 469, and of insurance in force of $5,- 
108,629, as compared with the previous year. The 
company in 1893 received for premiums and annu- 
ities, $3,773,996 an increase of $140,758, while the 
interest earned on the life insuranre fund increased 
$101,726 to $1,133,206. There was distributed in ¢i- 
vidends to policy holders in 1893 from the surplus, 
$491 064, an increase of 743,488. The company a'so 
paid matured endowment policies amounting to 
$476,576 an increase of $127,659 over the previous 
year, and for losses by death $855,915, an increase 
paid to the families of the iasured of $141 770. 


*,* We make no charge for the insertion of | 


Births, Marriages, or Deaths. No charge is made 
for Obituary matter, but its insertion must be sub- 
ject to the approval of the editors, both as to form 
and length. Poetry in obituaries we desire to avoid, 
unless, perhaps, brief quotations from approved 
sources. 


| 


goods to select from, and will make them up to sat- 
sfy in fit and price. : 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Merchant Tailor, 109 N, Tenth St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buioers, ano Contractors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 


EEN TENN some, |: t- BALDERSTON & SON 


1917 Gratz Avenue 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 

| WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts| § F. Bupersron. 





FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 





M. BALDERSTON. 





ATES FOR 189 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT 


We announce our (lub Rates for 1894. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the INTELIIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, 
for the amount stated “ for both.” 





WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
PHILsDELPHIA Press, ($1).....-.-.- $3.25 SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3). ....... $5.10 
Tus INDEPEXDEst, (08)... . . . 5.10 THE CeNTURY MaGazing, (HM)... ... 6 10 
Ae nA HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4)........ 5.60 
HAKPER'’S WEEKLY, ($4). ....---- 5.70 ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($)........ 575 
HaARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2)... ..- . 4.00 THE COSMOPOLITAN, ($1.50). ....... 4.00 
Uenes Geamtas, GM we 3.30 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5)... . 7.10 
THE Forvm, ($3) aa eS re 5.10 
SHORAMGR» + - + esr ese ” NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5)... . . 6.60 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50). .... 4.25 ee a ar re 5.10 
| THe OUTLOOK, (new series of Christian REVIEW OF Reviews, ($250)....... 4,75 


i) 5.00 MOTHER'S NURSERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD ($2) 4.10 
SCAITERED SEEDS, ($0.50)......... 2.85 
: is S660 6 6% 5.00 

agente AMERICAN, ($8) - LIPPINCOT?’s MAGAZINE, ($3)... ..... 4.50 
Harper's Bazak, ($4)... - - 570 THE Farm JourRNal, (0.50)....... 2.70 

| JOURNAL OF EpwucaTIon, ($2.50)... . . 4.75 Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ($2)........ 4.20 
| Lirre.’s Lrvine Acs, ($8)........ 9.60 Ovus LITTLE ONS AND THE NURSERY, ($1.50) 3.80 
| PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($1.50)... . 3.60 
GARDEN AND Forest, (HM). ....-.-.- 6.00 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($150)... . 350 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 
name prices. 

«.¢ Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered through 
us), by subtracting $2.40 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 

*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason 
do not wish to remit for it, at preset, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our 
paper separately. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
G i RA i D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
| ANNUITY mo 6 FPA 


| Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Cares for Real Estate. 





OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM, M. ELY, Treasurer. J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS 
<FFINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B. GARRETT, SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
a. N. BURROUGHS, WILLIAM H. JENK FRANCIS I. GOWEN 
OHN A. BROWN, Jr. GEORG E TUCKER BISPHAM, GEORGE H. McFADDEP 
ENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, W LLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


Absclutely Pure. BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 


Highest of all in leavening strength— | THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
’ 
ou peeraaatnat . fi oe NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ss 
y aking rowdcer Company, | This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
106 Wall St., New York. | Setocend antgediinc Mads Geenpees p reeives depot, payable by check. ileal 
“ DIRECTORS . 
i Phillp C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Willlams, Jr John W. Biddle, 
You will want | Devte tales a —, = — B. Gest, aoe Purves, a 
to make somebody . j. H. Shoemaker, Hartshorne, John tton, ry Ta’nall, 
a present during the Holidays ! | awh & patties Chasten Gistete, lode J. Bally, George Leo, Shesst ‘Weed, 


Why not send Fifty Cents and receive a beau- | 


til Japanese Basket filed with _ PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INGRAM’S BLENDED TEA 


sent free to railroad station where the 5§-cent | OF PHILADELPHIA. 


package stamp can be used. This Company furnishes ALL DesreasLe Forms of Lirz and ExpowMEnt InsuRANCE 


at actual Net Cost. It is PureELY MuTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 


ll 8 f over Two and a HALF Mruuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
William S. Ingram, | soprtpsefover Two ands Haur Mrxz10 


TEA DEALER, | Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 
a eee ee eee 


31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa | 


———| The Provident Life and Trust Compan any of Philadelphia 


G D 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000 PULLY PAID. 
od | §MSURES LIVES, GRANTS AN RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR ADMINIS- 
0 esig ns TRATOR, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, R TIE RECEIVER, AGEN ETc. 
op wall paper ane - Plontioes, as bad. aut os All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from ~" Assets ej ~ de Company. 
cneep. Felection by mail iseasy. We President, SAMUEL R. SaIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WieTab BRow Vice-President and Actuary 
send you 1 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 4 5 WIN ofl Department, Te iene Trust Officer, 
to 60 cents 8 roll. ROBERTS FOULKE, Assiotan ee SE BARTON  POWNSEND ; 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


-RIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY 
Friends’ Book Association 


Ss. wd. Gor. Fifteenth and Race senate, Phila. 


Price. Mailed. ‘ Price. Mailed. 
Barclay’s Apology, y J | Journal of Sarah Hunt,..... 1.25 Scriptural Watchword J. John- 
Barcl»y’s Catechism, . . 2 ’ Tne Quakers. By St rr-Turner, 1.75 J son, 
Lite of William Penn. ByS M. kise and Progress of Friends. Treasu* y of Facts. J. Johnson. 

Janney. Cloth, 10 . y Six volumes, 

Paper, Friends’ Miscellany. J and I. 
Life of George Fox. By 8S. M. Comly. Eleven volumes . . 11. 
Janney. ‘ loth, 1.00 re F Mo bw Kiben 
Conversations on Religious Sub- , F 

By S M Janney, 
Peace Principles Exemplified 

By 8 M J«nney, ‘ 

oe of Christian Doctrines, 


vitab bReligion. By 8. M Janney. 


Histery ‘of Friends, By s M 
Janney. 4 volumes, cloth, . . 
4 volumes, sheep, 
Histery of the Separation. By 
8. M.Janney. 1 volume, cloth, 
Memoir of 8. M Janney, ... . 
Journal of John Woolmen, . . 
te Whittier, 
No Cross, No Crown. v Wil- 
liam Penn, . . 


| Holy Life. H Turford, 
ou Fashioned 


| Rules ‘oft Diseip _. = hae 
| phia Ly A, a6 
| Christian Ba 


a 


Poets, é 
Conver-ations on the Queries. 

By H. E Stockley, 40 
CEs 5. ke 6 © © 6 d 


Journal of Hugh Judge, 
Lite of Isaac T Hopper, 
Jourrai of John Comly, 

Devotional Poems, No 2, 


de 


‘Beus Z3 
a Se. Oem , — 
8 shes 8888 & & 
s RBt & BE BR BSR 


~ 


8 
wsakkt 8 SR SE & 


Le ol 


| Recollections of Charles Kirk, . .50 


v 





